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ULTRAMONTANISM FOR ENGLAND. 


ULTRAMONTANISM is a very ugly word. It is one of those 
ugly words, within whose undefined signification are supposed 
to lurk all those mysterious horrors in which ignorant selfish- 
ness delights to revel. As a Gallican Catholic is supposed to 
be alinost as good as a Protestant, so an Ultramontane Ca- 
tholic is supposed to be almost as bad as a Jesuit. The very 
suspicion of ‘* Ultramontanism” is held to be enough to dis- 
qualify a man for fulfilling the duties of a citizen, and enough 
therefore to disentitle him to the rights of an Englishman. 
As Ultramontanism has, however, undoubtedly made 
rapid progress among the Catholics of the British Empire 
during the last quarter of a century, it may be worth while 
to suggest a few considerations to our Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects, “by way of quieting their doubts and relieving their ap- 
prehensions. ‘The profession. of what are termed “ Gallican” 
views, is now a rare thing. Whether they are avowedly and 
consciously held in private by a good many persons, or no; 
and whether or not they are held in solution, so to say, by 
many who would be indignant at being called Gallicans,—is 
another question. The undoubted fact is, that old-fashioned 
Gallicanism finds few public exponents in our body at the 
present time. The thought of English Catholicism has for 
some time past tended in ‘the direction of a distinct, dogmatic 
Ultramontanism, which it would be foolish to try to conceal, 
and cowardly to attempt to disown. Bishops in their pastorals, 
preachers in their sermons, correspondents in their letters in 
the papers, journalists and periodical writers of all kinds, are 
continually almost going out of their way to avow a class of 
feelings and opinions, partaking more or less of the tone of 
this supposed un-English abomination. It seems, therefore, 
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almost a duty towards our non-Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
for those who profess these ugly sentiments now and then to 
vouchsafe an explanation of what they mean. 

Every man, of course, can only speak for himself. Ultra- 
montanism is not a doctrine of the Catholic Church in such 
a sense that every good Catholic must necessarily hold it. 
No one, therefore, has a right to do more than state his own 
notions on the subject, as being his own; or if he states what 
are those of other people, he can only do it as an historian, 
and not as a Catholic. When, then, we ask our Protestant 
readers’ attention to the subject, we must beg to remind them 
that we are expressing our own opinions, ‘and not those of ° 
any body else. We are not an “organ. ” Reviews, maga- 
zines and newspapers are never “ organs ;” though the w orld 
in general will persist in giving them the high- sounding title. 
When the present writer talks about Ultramontanism, he 
means his own Ultramontanism, and not necessarily that of 
all Catholics throughout the kingdom. At the same time, we 
must also beg the reader te understand this disclaimer in its 
literal sense, and net to tack on to it any ingenious deduc- 
tions. For, as a matter of historical fact, we believe that our 
Ultramontanism is substantially the same as that of the great 
bulk of influential English Catholics; and that though, of 
course, on such a subject there will be occasional differences 
in det ail, on the whole we are all pretty well agreed. 

The essence, then, of the Ultramontanism of Eng’ ish Ca- 
tholics we take to be this; that by divine institution no 
branch of the Church has any rights whatsoever against the 
supreme authority of the Pope: and that the “ national” 
principle of action, on which all human affairs must be con- 
ducted in the secular order , 1s totally inapplicable to the 
affairs of religion. Asa practical corollary to this doctrine, 
we hold that it is of primary importance to the well-being of 
Catholicism in any country, that no hindrance whatsoever 
should exist to the full, free, and easy intercourse between 
the See of Rome and the clergy and laity of that country, or 
to the direct action of the Pope upon his spiritual subjects i in 
all spiritual things. This, as we have expressed it, we take 
to be the substantial nature of the Ultramontanism, which 
the British nation and government must recognise as vitally 
swaying the thoughts and lives of the Catholics of this island. 
More * extreme” views—so to call them—may possibly be 
found existing in some quarters; and there will always be 
found a wide difference of opinion as to the manner and re- 
gulations by which these views can be best carried out in 
practice. But, speaking historically, we do not ourselves 
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think that English Ultramontanism is prepared, as a whole, 
to go farther in its ideas than as above expressed; nor, if 
difficulties arose, would it shrink from acting upon them with 
unflinching loyalty and courage. No doubt, that peculiar 
class of minds which loves to push every opinion to the length 
of paradox, and whose grand notion of orthodoxy is, that the 
more repulsive to every English idea a thing is, the more 
thoroughly Catholic is its nature,—such people as these would, 
we are convinced, wondrously modify their theories when 
they found themselves in practical troubles, Truly edifying 
are the conversions to common sense which take place, when 
aman is ina scrape. If adversity, as the proverb says, makes 
a man acquainted with strange bedfellows, so does it also 
make him acquainted with ‘‘the other side” of a vast number 
of questions on which he had been wont to hold, that every 
body who differed from himself was very little better than he 
should be. It may be very pleasant to “ride the high horse” 
of paradox on a smooth turf, and go caracolling away 
ie an admiring crowd who applaud the skill with which 
we keep our seat; but when our nag suddenly kicks up his 
heels, and sends us floundering into a quagmire, we are 
mighty glad to scramble out of the mud, and trust to the 
common-sense pair of legs with which nature has endowed us, 
to carry us as fast as possible into obscurity. 

Allowing, however, for all such modifications of extra- 
vagant theorising as we are speaking of, we have no hesitation 
in admitting, that this nation, in its dealings with the Catholic 
portion of England, has no present chance of diverting to 
itself a portion “of that loyalty and undivided spiritual alle- 
giance which, in our consciences, we hold to be due to the 
Pope of Rome. It is unquestionable, that the practical re- 
rid of Catholics of the present day is deeply tinged with 
feelings of this kind. In other days, or other countries, the 
case has been different. Men and women, ecclesiastics and 
laity, have sometimes been remarkable for their personal re- 
ligiousness, for their austerities, for their devotion to their 
fellow-creatures; and at the same time have been little sensi- 
tive to aclass of ideas which in England we Catholics now 
consider to be intimately allied with orthodoxy. Nationalism, 
in some shape or other, has had various adherents among 
devout and pious Catholics ; and without the aid of persons 
of this class, it is possible that mere men of the world would 
have been unable to force it into the occasional influence 
which it has attained in Church-matters. But this is not the 
case in England at the present time. It is not often that you 
find a man or woman remarkable for practical religiousness, 
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who is uninfluenced by the prevailing instinct of the time, 
and insensible to the mischiefs of that theory which upholds 
the supposed “rights” of national churches. And it would 
be well for us all, if the more thoughtful class of Protestants 
would recognise this fact, and cease to draw inferences from 
past history inapplicable to the actual Catholicism of this age 
and country. We assure them that the English Catholic 
body is powerfully influenced by a substantial Ultramontan- 
ism, and that its advocates comprise men of every possible 
variety of character, taste, and feeling among us. People 
often fancy that it is only the fanatical, the weak-headed, the 
Jesuits, the converts, or those who have been corrupted by 
a foreign education, who are resolved on making the authority 
of the Pope superior to the action of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of any country, or who think that the State has no 
functions in spiritual affairs. They imagine that whatever 
in English Catholicism is most solid, most masculine, most 
sober, most learned, and most practically religious, is there- 
fore disposed to set up a counter-action to the despotism of 
Rome, and to call in the interference of the secular power 
by way of checking the extravagances of Ultramontane fa- 
naticism. And hence an innumerable crop of misunderstand- 
ings and injuries great and small. In the expectation of 
being able to play off one section of Catholics against another, 
the nation and society go on at the old game; unable to re- 
cognise our strength, and unable to meet us on terms which 
would be as advantageous to them as to ourselves, and fright- 
ening themselves with bugbears having no existence save in 
their own distempered imaginations. 

While, however, we take our stand in our country, with 
a determination to uphold the absolute independence of the 
Catholic Church as the basis of our position, we cannot allow 
our adversaries to draw conclusions from our principles, 
which are in no way necessarily connected with them. There 
is nothing to be gained for religion by forcing the Catholic 
faith into a needless antagonism with the instinct of society 
and the principles of secular government. So far from ima- 
gining that such a method of action is eminently Catholic, it 
appears to us that it is eminently the reverse. The Church 
herself, acting by her Supreme Visible Head, has never 
adopted this method in her treatment of temporal govern- 
ments, or in her intercourse with civil and domestic life. If 
there is one special lesson to be learned from Church-history, 
it is this; that where men, whether as individuals, as societies, 
or as governments, can be conciliated, without loss of prin- 
ciple, it is the more Catholic part to conciliate them. ‘here 
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is a certain practicalness, a certain desire to make the best of 
all things, a certain readiness to tolerate where nothing is to 
be gained by pushing things to extremity, to be discerned in 
the entire course of the action of the Church among men. 
It is a method of proceeding totally distinct from that coward- 
liness which apes Protestantism in order to be on good terms 
with Protestants ; and which begins, in fact, at the wrong end, 
and, as it deserves, almost invariably defeats itself. 
Ultramontanism, then, we conceive, has really no such 
practical consequences as would justify reasonable Protes- 
tants in regarding its adherents as questionable citizens of a 
free and loy ral country like England. A free people commits 
an egregious blunder, when it prefers to have its Catholic 
citizens Gallicans rather than Ultramontanes. It is the 
inevitable tendency of a prevalence of Gallican views to throw 
the indirect influence of religious authority into the hands of 
the secular government. Any national division of the Church 
which is shy of the Pope, and prefers to set up a bastard 
species of episcopal action in quasi-opposition to Rome, 
inevitably succumbs to the blandishments of kings and par- 
liaments, and becomes a tool in their hands for the moral co- 
ercion of the individual citizen. Whatever progress Galli- 
canism may make in a country by plausible statements against 
spiritual despotism, and against the errors into which a dis- 
tant power may fall in its management of the spiritual affairs 
of a foreign people, it is certain that it becomes itself one of 
the most powerful engines of despotic power which can be 
placed in the hands of a secular government, whose sole ob- 
ject is to control and check the liberty of the subject. Every 
branch of the Church which forgets its natural allegiance to 
the Pope, and offers an unnatural allegiance to a secular au- 
thority, simply exchanges a sovereign for a tyrant; and from 
being the natural friend of the poor man and the reformer of 
all real abuses, becomes only an upper slave at the beck and 
call of a rigid taskmaster. Unthinking people, who glory in 
the name and power of England, may regard us Catholics as 
a race of unmanly fanatics, because we choose to let the 
affairs of our souls be settled in a city a thousand miles dis- 
tant, and under the auspices of an Italian prince, who is only 
kept on his throne by French or Austrian bayonets. But 
we can assure them that it is this very fact, that our spiritual 
chief is not subject to English laws, and not paid by English 
gold, and not seen at the English court, the very complaisant 
servant of Queen Victoria, which prevents our ecclesiastical 
system from becoming an engine for warping our minds in 
political and social questions. “It is because we are absolutely 
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and entirely free from the dictation of the State in spiritual 
things, and are neither dependent on it for its favours nor 
afraid of its frowns, that we are enabled to approach political 
and economical topics with free and unbiased judgment, and 
can steer clear of both revolutionism and Toryism more easily 
than any other classes of our fellow-countrymen. ‘The spirit 
of our religion, no doubt, tends to make us lovers of order 
and of distinctions of ranks, and obedient to the laws; and it 
further indisposes us to change merely for the sake of change. 
We see no object in reforms, when no tangible benefit will 
be their result. But at the same time we do not find our- 
selves hampered by our theological creed or our foreign con- 
nections, in any such way as to interfere with the perfectly 
free formation of opinions on every possible subject of secular 
action. 

Nor—to touch on another branch of the subject, only 
remotely, though still in some degree, interesting to those 
who are not Catholics—does Ultramontanism imply any sys- 
tematic abolition of national tastes and peculiarities in the 
details of ecclesiastical life. Though it can hardly be said to 
concern Protestants, in the slightest degree, what we do in 
our own churches and private houses; still, so utterly unable 
is Protestantism to help a sort of mysterious attraction to- 
wards the Church, it is undeniable that people are irritated 
by the idea, that English Catholics deliberately conform all 
their religious proceedings to an Italian model. It is diffi- 
cult to tell why it is so; but so it is, that many Protes- 
tants take a singular species of interest and pride in our 
Catholic proceedings, and are annoyed at the supposition 
that we must needs copy foreigners with the servility of 
slavish ignorance, and import into this northern country the 
fashions of the more impetuous and more indolent races of 
the south. All this, however, is mere fantastic invention. 
Here and there certainly you will meet with Catholics, more 
zealous than well instructed, who can see no distinction be- 
tween a system which allows every nation to have its own 
tastes and habits in matters which have nothing to do with 
doctrine, and one which would allow national pride to erect 
itself a temple for its own glorification in the very sanctuary 
itself. But such persons are not common; and even those 
who thus, in reality, adopt a practical Gallicanism, disguised 
under the great name of Rome, rarely live long without shak- 
ing off these fancies, and arriving at views more in accordance 
with true Catholicism and common sense. A man may be 
the most strenuous of Ultramontanes, and yet be very far 
from wishing to exchange our cool, or cold, manners in re- 
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ligious worship, for the fiery exclamations of a Neapolitan 
crowd, when the blood of St. Januarius does not liquefy as 
soon as expected. Ultramontanism is neither Gallicanism, 
nor Neapolitanism, nor Anglicanism. It no more seeks to 
squeeze or elongate every individual character into one ima- 
ginary Procrustean type, than to establish one universal 
system of cookery among Catholics, founded upon the pro- 
fusion and good quality of Italian oil. Every country has its 
own fashions, its own character, its own customs, its own 
temptations, its own advantages. It does not follow, because 
we are all Catholics, that what is a good thing, or a harmless « 
thing, in one part of the world and with one climate, is ne- 
cessarily equally good or harmless in other circumstances, or 
with another state of the atmosphere. Our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen need not fear that because we are Ultramontane 
Catholics, therefore we cease to be Englishmen and English- 
women. Nay, we apprehend that there are few foreigners who 
have a keener appreciation of those points which are really es- 
timable in the English character than the present Pope. his 
Holiness Pius the Ninth. It is notorious that he has no fond- 
ness for narrow-mindedness of any description whatsoever, 
whether in spiritual or secular affairs; and that that exag- 
gerated nationalism, which commonly goes by the name of 
Gallicanism, but is also to be found with the less recognised 
title of Italianism, has been systematically discouraged by him 
ever since he mounted his throne. 

The one grand stumbling-block, however, to Protestants, 
is the question of divided allegiance in any possible case of 
collision between the Pope and the British government. 
*“* Supposing,” they say, ‘‘the Pope should do again what 
Popes have done before, and excommunicate the English 
monarch, or declare that he or she was not the lawful sove- 
reign of England, how would you Ultramontanes act in the 
emergency? Or, supposing a more possible case, that the 
Pope, as a temporal sovereign, was at war with England, 
would you desert your colours, if you were soldiers or sailors, 
rather than fight against hin? These things,” they add, 
‘‘are purely secular in their nature; but we know that you 
Papists have a way of your own of confusing spiritual and 
secular questions in a most dangerous fashion; which makes 
us extremely suspicious as to what your conduct would be, 
if the supposed emergencies should arise. We see very ugly- 
looking propositions in some of your theological books; and 
we are not half satisfied with your manner of explaining 
them away, when you are taken to task about them. You 
hold,” they conclude, ‘that the Pope is the guide of your 
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consciences in all questions of right and wrong; now, we 
should like to hear you explain how you would reconcile this 
view about the Pope with your allegiance to the Queen, if 
he should assert that it was an unlawful thing, in the sight 
of God, to pay due obedience to the English government, 
as the lawful supreme secular authority in the kingdom.” 
We will endeavour to answer these questions in a way at 
once honest and practically satisfactory. 

In the first place, then, we must remind those who put 
them, that they are questions of an almost entirely theoretical 
character, and can scarcely be considered as legitimate in the 
present day. It is about as likely that the Pope will do any 
thing to interfere with the allegiance of British subjects, or 
go to war with England, as that he will attempt to substitute 
bows-and-arrows for musketry in warfare. Whatever may 
be the opinions, stated abstractedly by a few writers, on the 
rights of Popes over kings, it is ludicrous to suppose that 
they will become any thing but abstract propositions in mo- 
dern times. Moreover, it is notorious that many eminent 
and influential theologians entertain views on the deposing 
power exercised by the Popes in the middle ages, which 
actually make it impossible, by the nature of the case, that 
such a power should be exercised in any possible condition 
of modern politics. The deposing power, they say, was a 
natural element in the feudal system of medizeval Europe ; 
a system which, as it was without precedent in the earlier 
political relationships of nations, so is it impossible now that 
the relationships between man and man have so utterly de- 
parted from feudalism. The Catholic religion was, in those 
days, a constituent portion of the national life of every 
people, and also of the entire European “ states-system ;” 
and the Pope, by virtue of his being the Head of the Catholic 
Church, held a position in that system which placed him ne- 
cessarily above every merely secular sovereign. He was, in 
fact, by virtue of his Popedom, the arbiter of nations. He 
only did, as the chief guardian of men’s souls and of the 
rights of humanity, what every votary of modern philan- 
thropy claims a right to do, by virtue of the common ties 
which bind man to man. He had as much right to dethrone 
kings, as England has to bully or argue foreigners into the 
suppression of the slave-trade, or as Lord Palmerston and the 
Emperor Napoleon have to reproach the King of Naples with 
his cruelties to the Neapolitans. And as this theory of the 
Papal power is one which will find many advocates, so, in 
replying to such questions as are put to us by reasonable 
Protestants, we are fully justified in using it as a practical 
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answer to their difficulties, even supposing we might not 
think that it fully accounts for all the particulars of the cases 
in question. For our object is not to give a theoretical 
answer to these difficulties, or to state any opinions of our 
own, but to discuss the probable bearings of Ultramontanism 
upon the real actions of men. The whole subject of the rela- 
tions between the pontifical and secular powers is one of 
extreme delicacy and difficulty, when viewed purely theo- 
retically. It is one of those topics on which nothing is so 
easy as to blunder into exaggerations on one side or the 
other, when it is treated dogmatically or philosophically. 

Viewed, on the other hand, as a practical question, it presents 
few or no difficulties to the candid and sensible reasoner, and 
furnishes an illustration of the truth of the principle, that 
it is much easier to know what is one’s own personal duty, 
than to lay down the law for the guidance of other people’s 
consciences. As, therefore, it is not our office to handle 
abstract subjects as though we sat in the professor’s theo- 
logical chair, we consider that we are not shirking the ques- 
tions occasionally put by Protestants to us Catholics, when 
we reply, that the subject zs a difficult one, and that we pre- 
fer an historical to a theoretical solution of this and all other 
similar problems. 

Our reply, therefore, is to the following effect: that, sup- 
posing a collision between the pontifical and the royal autho- 
rities, we cannot foresee the precise logical processes to which 
the Ultramontanism of England would betake itself, in order 
to make up its mind as to its duties. What new ideas would 
introduce themselves into the reasonings of those most de- 
voted to the maintenance of the papal power, we cannot tell; 
nor can we guess what would be the relative degrees of weig ht 
which the subjects already constituting the elements of he 
argument would assume when the question became an urgent 
reality, instead of a purely theoretical hypothesis. We know 
well how unlike a man’s reasonings are, when he is in prac- 
_ straits, to those which satisfy him when he is lounging 

» his arm-chair, or maintaining a thesis against some “dis- 
snails friend. And, accordingly, we feel convinced in our 
own minds that the Ultramontanism of the devout English 
Catholics of the present day furnishes but slight hints as to 
what would be its own developments in the event of the 
a.most impossible occurrence of the clashing of the papal 
aid regal authorities. 

Of one thing only we are certain, namely, that the Eng- 
I'sh government and people need be under no apprehensions 
vhatever on the subject. The undefined nature of the barrier 
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which divides, or is supposed to divide, the spiritual from the 
secular order of things, will prove the very source of a prac- 
tical solution of all difficulties in reality, as it is the source 
alike of extreme statements and of harassing difficulties, so 
long as the subject remains purely speculative. Seeing how 
impossible it is to draw up a dogmatic formula, defining the 
precise limits between the spiritual power of the Pope and 
the temporal rights of kings, it is not to be wondered at that, 
when men sit down to write philosophically on the subject, 
they are frequently either deterred from prosecuting it alto- 
gether, or attempt a ready solution on the Catholic side, by 
adopting the opinion, that the papal rights absolutely over- 
ride all royal rights, on this one ground, that eternity 1s 
greater than time, that revelation is superior to reason, and 
that a government erected immediately by Divine authority 
is superior to one whose form is of human invention. No 
wonder, also, that on the Protestant we see the difficulties of 
the question disposed of so summarily as was the case in the 
Lords’ recent debates on the Divorce Bill, when the very 
idea that the Anglican clergy could have a conscience in 
practical questions which were determined in one way by the 
State, was scouted as an absurdity by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Peers, both lay and episcopal. 

Bring, however, the question of allegiance to a practical 
issue in the case of Catholics, and, as a matter of fact, we be- 
lieve that this very undefined outline of boundary between the 
spiritual and temporal will always give the temporal power 
an immense influence with those who are yet thoroughly UI- 
tramontane on all questions which are recognised as spiritual. 
Again reminding our readers, that we are expressing no 
Opinions of our own, we have no hesitation in avowing an 
expectation that Ultramontanism in spirituals would not ge- 
nerally produce any inconvenience to the secular government, 
unless the conduct of the State were something so astound- 
ingly monstrous as to exceed any thing that history records 
of portents in national crime. Admitting, people would say, 
all that is urged about the necessary superiority of religion to 
temporal interests, and of the hazard which Catholics run 
who attempt to limit the authority of the Church where ‘t 
should even seem that questions of right and wrong might ke 
imperilled ; nevertheless,—they would argue,—it is a fact 
admitted by the Church, that secular government is in itself a 
thing of Divine institution, and that, as it had rights of its 
own over men’s consciences prior to the advent of Christi- 
anity, so those rights cannot be destroyed by the fact that 
Christianity has come. The fact, that it is difficult to say 
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where the secular ends and the spiritual begins, is no proof 
that there is no distinction between the two, or that the 
secular is simply swallowed up in the spiritual. Hence,— 
persons who thus reasoned would conclude,—there is nothing 
un-Catholic in rendering due and loyal obedience to a sove- 
reign who was declared deposed by a papal decree, or in 
paying taxes towards the expenses of a war in which the 
power of England was in direct conflict with the temporal 
power of the Pope. As one class of persons would fix their 
attention on the great truth, that the spiritual rights of the 
Church and her supreme Pontiff are indefeasible, and that if 
you once begin to question any papal decree, there is no 
saying to what it may lead you; so persons of another class 
would cling to the undeniable principle, that secular govern- 
ment, as such, existed prior to Christianity, and exists apart 
from it, with its own peculiar rights over those subject to it, 
which cannot be merged even in the authority of the Chris- 
tian Church, without virtually denying that they had ever 
existed, or can exist, by an authority derived from the divine 
Author of all human society. And to which class any indi- 
vidual man would attach himself, when forced to take one 
side or the other and abide its consequences, would, we be- 
lieve, be determined by a combination of influences, in which 
not only logic and conscience, but also temperament, interest, 
personal history, and personal experience of the ways of men 
would play a very important part. 

Viewing the future, then, not as enthusiasts, or specu- 
latists, or devotees to paradox, but by the experience of the 
past, and the light which history throws upon the probabili- 
ties of human action, we look upon the possibility of a collision 
between Ultramontanism and the British Governmentas a bug- 
bearandachimera. As to our obeying any special laws which 
the nation might enact, enjoining what is distinctly anti-Ca- 
tholic, it is of course out of the question. All the acts of 
Parliament ever passed would not justify a Catholic priest in 
re-marrying divorced persons while the separated husband or 
wife still survived. Nor is it this class of questions that 
excites doubts in the minds of sensible Protestants as to the 
compatibility of allegiance to the Pope with loyalty to the 
Queen. The feelings of the immense majority of the country 
would be with a priest who refused to obey a law on such 
grounds as would be involved in the question of divorce ; 
while they would be against him if he violated regulations 
which had nothing to do with distinct religious doctrine or 
positive morals. ‘The Parliament will tolerate no free-will 
in an Anglican clergyman; but it knows too well what it is 
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about to meddle with the free-will of Catholic priests in such 
matters. The only real difficulties are in cases which are 
barely within the region of the possible; and in these in- 
stances, as we have attempted to show, there exists no prac- 
tical reason why the world should be scared out of its pro- 
priety at the advance of a decided spiritual Ultramontanism 
in the English Catholic body. 
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WuiLe tending flowers to-day in the garden of a gentleman’s 
house situated in a thriving country-town, we noticed two 
lads approaching from opposite directions. Both seemed to 
be about fourteen years of age, robust, and healthy. One 
was dressed in a whole suit of clothes ; soiled indeed, but 
decent, non indecoro pulvere sordidus, with stout shoes on his 
feet ead a jaunty-cap on his head. He was an English boy, 
and came whistling home from his daily toil erect and active. 
The other wore rags, a battered hat, and no shoes. He 
slouched along, carrying in his hand some peddling wares, to 
conceal from a chance policeman his real trade of beggary. 
They met at the low wall which separated our garden from 
the highway. ‘‘ What have you here ?” said the English boy, 
as he snatched a box of matches from the hand of the other. 
“Give me back my matches,” whimpered the Irish boy ; ** I’m 
trying to sell them to pay for a night’s lodging.” ‘* And why 
don’t you work like me 2” quoth- the English lad; ‘* there’s 
lots of work here.” ‘I don't know how to work,” replied 
the other; ‘* but do give me my matches. O, give me back 
my matches ;” and he began fairly to sob. “ It you had not 
blubbered,” cried the English lad, ‘‘ I would have given you 
a halfpenny; but, here; look out.” And he tossed back the 
matches, and walked whistling away. ‘ I don’t know how to 
work; but O, give me back my matches!” a cry how national, 
how lamentable! 

Not far off lies a parish whose history is this. Some years 
ago there lived in this parish, remarkable for its natural beau- 
ties, many families of rich merchants belonging to a great 
commercial town. ‘These Catholic families were munificent 
as well as wealthy. ‘They distributed money freely among 
the poor; and the younger branches established the custom 
of adopting as pensioners a certain number of the indigent. 
The fame of the village spread rapidly in Ireland, until its 
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name became as well known as London; and multitudes 
unable or unwilling to work flocked to it. And what is its 
condition now? Among the police the place bears the very 
worst character for vice and petty crimes. ‘The Catholic mer- 
chants are gone; but there remains a congregation of 1100 
persons, of whom 900 rely upon the clergy for relief either 
constant or occasional. ‘They don’t know how to work, and 
cannot possibly live upon matches. One of the priests relates 

a striking anecdote. He was called to attend a labouring 
man, who had a fine grown son of eighteen. Speaking of 
this young man, in answer to inquiries about the prospects of 
the family, the dying parent declared, ‘* Thanks be to God, 

he has never done a day’s work in his life; but he has got a 
power of learning.” What a satire upon the common com- 
plaint, that boys of twelve are taken from school and sent to 
work! 

There is a sect of pseudo-political economists, who, while 
they scruple not to call in question the evangelical precept of 
almsgiving, seem to maintain that the end of man 1s to accu- 
mulate property. Far from us be such impious folly. Far, 
too, be rebellion against the Divine decree: Jn sudore oultus 
tui vesceris pane. Si quis non vult operari, nec manducet. 
We would not lessen by a groat the alms of the rich, but 
multiply them a hundredfold, provided judgment be exhi- 
bited in their application. We would not lessen by an hour 
the time bestowed by the poor upon the cultivation of the 
mind, or upon innocent recreation, provided the duties of their 
station have first been fulfilled. 

‘¢ Spiritual men,” says Father Faber, ‘ have a particular 
inclination to idleness.” Whether it be from spirituality, or 
from persecution, or from vicious tenure of land, certain it is 
that in England the Irish have a very decided inclination to 
idleness; an inclination which more than any thing else bars 
their social progress, deprives them of the esteem of their 
neighbours, and checks the material prosperity of the Church. 
God forbid that we should cast their faults into the face of 
those who are already despised and trampled under foot. It 
is not to revile them that we mention one of their charac- 
teristics; but to consider, in laying bare the truth, whether 
greater efforts cannot be made in their behalf. 

If Great Britain contain 1,000,000 Catholics, it is certain 
that 800,000 of them are Irish, who gravitate towards idle- 
ness, Why are so many of them idle? Is it from want of 
physical power? the brawny dock-labourers answer, No. Is 
it from want of will? the Irish soldiers, inferior to none in 
her Majesty’s service, answer, No. It is mostly from want 
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of knowledge. Like our match-selling friend, they don’t 
know how to work; and if the richer classes desire to im- 
prove their condition, they must organise schemes for remov- 
ing this ignorance and teaching them how to work. But it 
may be rejoined, ** The English poor require no such assist- 
ance. ‘They learn for themselves how to work, and ask no- 
thing from the wealthy but employment and fair wages.” 
Very true; but it must not be forgotten that English lads 
are at home, with their fathers, uncles, brothers, to imitate, 
with the goodwill of the neighbourhood to assist and cheer, 
with identity of manners and habits and specch, with homes 
like others, and clothes like others. For Irish lads, ali is 
different. ‘To them *f Why don’t you work 2” is little better 
than a cruel taunt. They don’t know how to work; and, 
what is worse, circumstances prevent them from learning how 
to work. ‘The further evil, that idleness is the parent of vice 
and crime, upon which police-reports and prison-statistics are 
sufficiently eloquent, we omit to notice. We would not 
draw too black a picture. Sufficient for us to know that 
thousands upon thousands of our brethren of the househoid 
of faith are condemned to an enforced idleness, which seems 
contrary to the designs of Providence in their regard, and 
which we, perhaps, if we tried, might do something towards 
converting into honest profitable labour. For incompetent 
adults the time is gone by. Charity may employ or support 
them, but nothing can give them skill. The juvenile poor, 
however, are in our hands ; what do we attempt to do for 
them ? and what further attempts are we capable of making ? 
As far as regards instruction in elementary knowledge, 
the Catholic poor now occupy a position far in advance of 
what has heretofore been accomplished. ‘The Catholic Poor- 
School Committee, during the ten years of its existence, has 
organised a complete sy stem of building schools and training 
teachers ; ; and, happily sustained by the hierarchy and liber- 
ally aided by the state, has placed poor-school education ‘upon 
such a basis as to afford some ground for the growing opinion, 
that in reference to school- teachers, schoolrooms, school- books, 
school-furniture, school-apparatus, in a word, in every respect 
excepting school-time, the Catholic poor are better taught 
than the Catholic rich. For one class only are teachers skil- 
fully trained in the science and art of imparting instruction ; 
for one only are grand schoolrooms erected such as may be 
seen in Blandford Square, or Chelsea, or Westminster, or 
St. Xavier’s Liverpool, or St. Mary’s Newcastle, or St. An- 
drew’s Glasgow, and a hundred other places, where the eye 
is not captivated by a gorgeous chapel, or an elegant library, 
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or a magnificent president's house, but where effect is pro- 
duced by the teaching-room, and that only; by the organ- 
isation so conducive to good discipline; by the desks ‘and 
benches, which show some thought of the structure and phy- 
siolozy of children; by the easels, blackboards, maps, and 
other apparatus indicative of dexterous methods of teaching ; 
by the spacious area and complete ventilation. Compare, 
again, the dormitories of the training-schools, where the go- 
vernment regulations require 600 cubic feet of air for ev ery 
bed, with the sleeping-places in some of our best boarding- 
schools, and it must be allowed that in every respect the 
young teachers of poor children receive at least as much con- 
sideration as their betters in rank. Nor is the Catholic body 
slow to mark the results. Second-year students from Ham- 
mersmith every where excite admiration for their attainments 
and skill. Numbers of the aristocracy apply to the Liverpool 
Training School for governesses,  “ What improvements in 
teaching since my time!” is the common remark of middle- 
aged gentlemen, who look back upon the universal reign of 
the theory, still, alas! applied to wretched pauper lunatics in 
Scotland, that intellect and virtue and religion are best pro- 
moted by brutalising blows. 

We do not begrudge the pains bestowed upon the educa- 
tion of the poor. We rejoice in the assurance that the im- 
petus given to this righteous work will daily acquire fresh 
velocity ; and we entertain a comfortable conviction that the 
reform commenced in the lower education will certainly ex- 
tend to the higher. If our sons derive little or no benefit 
from the movement, assuredly our grandsons will derive much. 
Inferior schools for the upper classes cannot long exist face 
to face with good schools for the labouring poor. Mean time 
we wish to consider what these efficient teachers, noble school- 
rooms, plentiful books and apparatus, are practically able to 
do for poor children. 

In a religious sense, we are firmly persuaded that schools 
do every thing for our poor children. For without schools, 
where and what would they be? In the streets, associating 
with the idle and profane; learning the tricks of pilfering and 
begging ; ignorant or unmindful of the very fact of their reli- 
gion. Collected in school, they are kept, partially at least, 
from evil associations; are brought under the eye of the priest ; 
learn their prayers and entechians: ; make—what is of no small 

value—a daily public act of faith by frequenting the Catholic 





school ; and, in due time, are prepared for the sacraments. If 
any one contend that here lies the real i importance of Catholic 
schools, his opinion accords precisely with our own conviction. 
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But we wish further to inquire, in an educational sense, 
what schools can do for poor children, whose bounden duty 
it is to labour betimes to earn their daily bread. Primary 
schools are either infant or juvenile. Morally, the infant- 
school possesses the highest value for its subjects; industri- 
ally, it is chiefly useful in relieving others of cares which hin- 
der work. For children of tenderest years to overcome the 
drudgery of the mechanical arts of reading and writing, to 
learn something about figures and Scripture- history, to dis- 
tinguish sounds and answer simple questions about pictures, 
to acquire habits of personal neatness and regularity, to be 
kept busy and amused, to get to speak correctly, to have the 
affections drawn towards teachers: and companions, and to be 
brought generally under the influence of a tender religious 
mind,—all this is gain indeed; and industry may well be 
satiofied ifa child of seven years has been taught to tie its 
shoe-strings, to thread a needle, and to knit or net. Then, 
again, the infant-school daily frees, for several hours, the 
nother or the elder sister from the care of the younger ‘hil. 
dren; and enables the one herself to attend school, and the 
other to discharge her household duties,—to make, to mend, 
to wash, to market. A further extension of this use of the 
infant-school might be effected by the introduction into Eng- 
land of the Aribben, or créches: but we confess to a strong 
prejudice that, until able to walk to school,—at which age 
infant-schools generally receive children,—the baby must, in 
the order of nature, be left with its mother; and we think 
that schools of the class under consideration effect all that can 
be expected of them. In the best juvenile schools, children 
learn to read with facility and expression, and to enter into 
the meaning of their reading-lessons, so as to get a taste for 
books; they write well from dictation as well as from copies, 
and sometimes begin to compose, either at school or in the 
way of home-tasks; they understand the principles of arith- 
metic, and work readily and correctly sums in practice or 
fractions; they can take a sentence to pieces, clause by clause 
and word by word, and assign to each part its relative force 
and particular value ; they draw with ease and accuracy out- 
line-maps of England, Europe, Palestine, and perhaps a few 
more of the most interesting divisions of the earth, and answer 
questions on the leading features of physical geography ; they 
know the succession of English monarchs, and the leading 
events of their reigns; a few read music, and begin to sing 
from notes; a very few practise freehand-drawing, and can 
dash off a serviceable sketch. We have described the stand- 
ard of the highest class in the best primary schools; and it 
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cannot be denied that children of twelve and thirteen, who 
have reacued this standard, are, as far as their age permits, 
well educated. Yes; but how can they earn a living ! 2 And 
what can be said for those—a very large proportion—who 
leave school without the power to read and write intelligibly, 
and without the wish to read and write at all, who can scarcely 
set down five figures, or work a sum in simple division? Is 
it impossible to accomplish something more for them ? 

There is a great difference between boys’ schools and girls’ 
schools in regard to work, and it is in favour of the latter. 
It is right that it should be so. The boy, whatever line of 
life he adopts, serves some kind of apprenticeship to it after 
leaving school. The girl is expected at once to discharge her 
domestic duties. In primary schools, then, boys learn nothing 
of labour; with girls, needlework at least is universal, and 
certainly, 1 in schools of good standing, is carried to a perfec- 
tion which is gratifying and creditable. 

‘The question, What more in the way of industrial training 
can be accomplished in primary schools ? deserves the gravest 
consideration. Tor boys, we are disposed to think that no- 
thing of a direct nature can be done; and for this reason: if 
there be one sound principle in dealing with children, it is, 
that whatever you teach, you should teach thoroughly and 
well. Whether some particular subject of study be intro- 
duced or not, may be quite immaterial; how far to carry it, 
if introduced, may be of small moment; but, if beneficial re- 
sults are expected, the teaching, whatever it be, and however 
far it may go, must be solid and real. Now all experiments 
in teaching industrial employments to boys, in connection 
with primary schools, so far as we have seen or heard, fail in 
this particular. The work is not well taught. It does not 
produce skilled workmen, but rather disgusts and alienates the 
lads from that particular employment which, after a dreary, 
listless, incomplete fashion—half work, half play—they have 
wasted their time in pursuing. Indirectly, we are equally 
persuaded that great improvement is possible. An extension 
of the half-time system has frequently been suggested, and 
the Government is understood to be anxious to promote it. 
Such a measure would be most salutary, and would solve in 
a satisfactory manner some hard problems springing out of 
the rival claims of work and school. ‘The census of 1851 
shows that, of the whole number of young persons under six- 
teen years of age, only one-eighth are industrially employed. 
It is plain, therefore, that all the work performed — 
niles might, by redistribution, be still performed, and 
every lad in the kingdom might attend school for three lice 
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a-day. ‘Thus the nation would lose no productive labour, 
parents, on the whole, would not sacrifice the earnings of their 
children, and a larger number of juveniles would be trained 
to remunerative labour, and receive simultaneously an im- 
proved education. Catholics have, indeed, one danger to 
dread—that their religious liberty would not be respected. 
The danger, however, will be lessened by our knowledge of 
it, and a prudent firmness may possibly secure our rights. 
We cannot, however, forget that some of the largest master- 
spinners in Preston and elsewhere force the Catholic * half- 
timers” in their employ to attend Protestant schools; while 
at large iron-works near Glasgow there prevails a system 
which, if less injurious, is more unjust. From the wages of 
all the workmen, Catholic and Protestant,—and the former 
are numerous,—so much every week is deducted 4 for schooling 
of their children. ‘The money thus raised far exceeds the 
amount spent upon the works-school, which, moreover, is 
notoriously ineflicient; and as for the Catholics, they pay 
their money, but of course they cannot permit ‘their chil- 
dren to frequent the Presbyterian school; they send them to 
the Catholic school, and either pay a second fee for school- 
ing, or draw upon the charity of the exemplary priest. 

For any large extension of the half-time system, a legis- 
lative age ened _ would of course be necessary. But in 
country places re we earnestly ask the attention of 
the Catholic anletons racy, who still hold so many broad acres 
in every part of England—the landowners and farmers might, 
by common understanding, arrange to employ the lads of 
their village on alternate days, sending them on the inter- 
mediate days to school. Any plan of this kind will meet the 
approval of the Privy Council, and secure capitation grants 
for the school on one-half of the attendance ordinarily re- 
quired, Short of a half-time system, much may be done to 
encourage industry, by recognising work as a valid excuse for 
absence from school for half a day, day, or even week; by 
freely allowing boys to carry their father’s dinner, or the like; 
and by placing reputably such as are of a proper age for la- 
bour. Night-schools for those at work during the day ought 
to become universal. 

In girls’ schools, while we willingly allow the laudable 
attention paid to needlework, we think great advances in 
industry might be made. School-hours, it must be remem- 
bered, are short—five, or at the most six, during five days of 
the week; for Saturday is a general holiday. The parents do 
not return from work at three in the afternoon, nor do they 
stay at home upon Saturdays; and we cannot guess why the 
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children should do so. The tradition, however, has been 
firmly established, and will no doubt continue to prevail. But 
what we should like to see tried by one of the teaching com- 
munities, which have gained so much applause for their suc- 
cessful conduct of girls’ schools, is, the following experiment : 
Choose a qualified sister for industrial superintendent. Open 
the school from four to six on the afternoon of the ordinary 
school-days, and from nine to one on Saturday morning. In- 
vite the well-conducted girls of ten and upwards. ‘Tell them 
to bring their own materials, and you will teach them to make 
articles of clothing required by themselves or their relatives. 
Keep a stock of cheap materials for the indigent. Saturday 
might be mending day, and darning and patching vigorously 
carried on. If the work produced were sold, as would often 
be the case, it would be indispensable that the entire profit 
be given to the actual sempstress. ‘The accounts to be kept 
would afford some insight into the principles of book-keeping. 
Hymns and songs would afford happy recreation. A book 
of instruction or amusement might be read aloud for three- 
quarters of an hour. After an interval, lively lessons might 
be given upon the choice of clothing, food, cookery, fuel, 
management of a sick-room, duties of servants, and other 
points of domestic economy. If written answers could be 
produced, at home, to some questions upon matters explained 
in the lessons, the plan would be more complete. A reli- 
gious complexion might be given to the work by the forma- 
tion, under competent authority, of a pious association, with 
appropriate rules. Many convents are admirably qualified to 
realise the attempt which we have ventured to delineate, and 
the good example would soon spread. The times call upon 
religious to come forward and show what abandonment of self 
enables them to do for their neighbours’ good. They are 
already unrivalled in the domain of primary education; and 
without intelligence, such as good teaching alone can give, 
our industrial experiment would be impracticable. Let them 
now supplement their labours by undertaking the charge of 
industrial education, without which primary schools cannot 
meet the wants of the Catholic population of our era. 

Besides primary schools, we have a few institutions for 
the young of a marked industrial character—orphanages, re- 
formatories, servants’ homes, work-schools. Boys’ orphanages 
are but few, that at North Hyde, near Hounslow, being, we 
believe, the only one of large size or old standing. ‘The boys 
here are occupied in farm-labour. For orphan-girls more 
numerous establishments have been provided, as at Norwood, 
Kensington, Maryvale, Liverpool, and Manchester. In some 
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cases, the manufacture of lace has been introduced ; in others, 
ordinary domestic work forms the sole industrial employment. 
The successful working of an orphanage presents difficulties 
of the most serious character. Admitted when very young, 
diseased for the most part in constitution, deprived of the 
inestimable blessings of maternal care, the orphans are igno- 
rant, irritable, perverse, and unloving. ‘They imagine the 
outer world to be a paradise, their institution a prison, and 
their guardians tyrants. ‘They cannot appreciate the charity 
displayed towards them, and they fail to attach themselves to 
the religious in charge of them—beings to them of another 
sphere, with opposite tastes and sy mpathies. There are men 
of judgment who consider that, were it possible to place or- 
phans—truest objects of charity—one by one, in decent fa- 
milies of their own rank, with boys and girls of their own age, 
under an active woman gifted with a “mother’s heart, they 
would be more likely to. grow up happy and virtuous, dis- 
charging satisfactorily their duties to God and their neigh- 
bour. They look upon the collection of poor orphans as an 
unnatural arrangement,—a school without holidays, mainte- 
nance without affection, life without love; and they are not 
surprised that many so artificially reared, guarded on entering 
the world by no watchful eye, sheltered during temporary 
adversity in no kind ae adopt the too easy paths of vice. 
Much may be urged in favour of this view ; and in Catholic 
countries, and even in England, cases of adoption of orphans 
among the working-classes frequently occur; but those who 
best know the condition and feelings of our population, deem 
insuperable the difficulty of finding a large number of Ca- 
tholic mothers willing, for a moderate pension, to introduce 
into their own families a destitute and friendless child. Per- 
haps—the suggestion is thrown out for consideration—some 
few modifications in the management of orphanages might 
prove advantageous. Perhaps a class of cheerful active girls, 
from thirteen to sixteen years of age, might be brought in to 
perform the duties of an under-nurse in a good family; to 
teach the children games, and to play with them ; to walk 
abroad with them daily, and to meet those instincts of little 
ones which appear abhorrent to the profession of a nun. 
Perhaps, when they leave the orphanage, more might be done 
by an emigration and dowry fund to ‘settle the poor girls in 
life. Perhaps those who enter domestic service might be 
allowed, when out of place, whether by their own fault or 
not, to seek a temporary shelter in some separate part of the 
establishment. But we spare needless advice. 

Servants’ homes are valuable institutions, usually attached 
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to convents of Sisters of Mercy, and designed for the instruc- 
tion and assistance of virtuous young women preparing for 
service. ‘The industrial employment consists chiefly of laun- 
dry-work ; and the objects of charity are commonly Irish 
girls, reaching this country in ignorance and destitution. 
They are taught their religion, to read and write, and to wash 
and iron. Useful as this kind of institution cannot fail to be, 
yet it appears amenable to remark. Laundry-work requires 

great muscular strength. Young women of average powers, 
and growing girls, are quite incapable of performing it. ‘Thus 
the charity. restricts itself to the hearty and robust. ‘Then, 
again, while the Catholic body requires good nurses, skilful 
cooks, and handy housemaids, the demand for Catholic laun- 
dry-maids is very limited. The miseries of w ashing at home 
have been banished from most families, and the introduction 
of steam washing-apparatus seems likely to confine the prac- 
tice within still narrower limits. Another difficulty arises from 
the reflection that mercy, lovely as it is, cannot in transac- 
tious between man and man entirely supersede justice ; and 
that the washing in a house of mercy is either executed by 
experienced women, well able to support themselves out of 
the house,—and in that case the charity disappears,—or by 
raw learners, who of course outrage justice by bad washing. 
There is, besides, the interference with free labour created 
by collecting into one institution, supported by charity, the 
washing of a district, which, if left to the ordinary course of 
affairs, would help to maintain in comfort many honest in- 
dustrious families. ‘The scheme adopted in St. Elizabeth’s 
Institute, Liverpool, avoids such objections as we have hinted 
at, and displays remarkable prudence. It is under the care 
of secular ladies, of whom one devotes her entire energies and 
time to the good work. It admits destitute girls of good 
character, between eleven and sixteen years of age. I're- 
quently they are orphans; but unlike the infants admitted into 
orphanages so called, they have felt the wretchedness of life, 
and are of an age to value the privileges of their new home. 
They are received into an ordinary house, and perform the 
whole work of it, under constant supervision. ‘They cook, 
bake, wash, scrub, serve-up dinner, wait at table, make and 
mend clothes, go to market or on other errands; in a word, 

they learn and practise all the duties of domestic service. 
And those who have been sent to place (they are not per- 

mitted to take inferior situations) maintain excellent charac- 
ters. Why not multiply St. EKlizabeth’s Institutes ? Another 
industrial establishment of great interest is St. George’s Lace- 
School, under Augustinian nuns, in Everton Crescent, Liver- 
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pool. Lace-making, if it can be acclimatised here, will in- 
troduce a new employment for young women, w hich no ma- 
chinery yet invented can disturb, and will thus become a 
national benefit. Serious difficulties, however, are not want- 
ing. ‘he art is not easily acquired; lace in small lengths 
cannot be sold; the manufacture needs patterns, implements, 
and a cleanly room. Still, as a means of training girls in 
habits of industry, the lace-making deserves encouragement 
and a fair trial. ‘The Sisters of Compassion, in Dunne’s Pas- 
sage, Holborn, conduct an industrial school of two depart- 
ments. In one artificial flowers are made, in the other the 
binding of boots and shoes is carried on. ‘Though the 
present premises are mean enough, yet a visit to this institu- 
tion excites deep feelings of hope for the poor girls, and 
gratitude to the good nuns. We should be glad to think that 
this simple notice, appearing in the hei eht of the London 
season, might be the means of inducing some ladies of the 
great world to visit Dunne’s-Passage Sehool, and show sym- 
pathy in so meritorious an effort to instruct indigent girls in 
suitable branches of remunerative labour. 

Reformatories in England are as yet but experiments. 
Happily the experiment is being tried under the most pro- 
mising circumstances; and, unlike most of our efforts, cri- 
minal boys possess decided advantages over the girls. All 
persons concerned in St. Bernard’s Colony and Blythe House 
and Arno’s Court are sanguine of success. God grant their 
hopes may be realised ! ‘The real trial will arise when the 
time comes for leaving the reformatory. Success, so far as 
attained, will rest upon three conditions—religious influence, 
industri il employment, and prudent disposal. 

While, however, we wish every success to reformatories, 
and regard—to adopt the abbot’s phrase—as felicem culpam 
the legal crime which consigns many a boy and girl to their 
care, still we cannot blind ourselves to the fact, that refor- 
matories do but afford a cure for evils which it w ould be far 
better, if possible, to prevent. ‘They possess the advantage 
of liberal state support, so that after the first expenses of 
establishment they may be carried on without demands upon 
the Catholic purse. Yet admission can only be procured by 
perseverance in criminal courses, as proved by convictions be- 
fore magistrates, and by violently sundering the natural ties 
between “parents and children. It is too true that the homes 
of multitudes of children are quite unfit for their residence, 
defiled by every species of moral and physical dirt. Maxima 
debetur puero reverentia expresses a sentiment unknown in 
dens where vice in all its forms unblushingly exposes itself 
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before very babes. Surely children of twelve, desirous of 
work and lovers of virtue, do not err in leaving such homes 
as these. But how to lodge them elsewhere? Ina report by 
Mr. H. G. Bowyer, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Work- 
house-Schools, and brother to the learncd member for Dun- 
dalk, we lately met with the description of institutions which 
struck us as admirably adapted for imitation among Catholics. 
He is speaking of Norwich, where the “ w orkhouse w as, while 
all classes of adults and children were crowded within its 
walls, a perfect hotbed of pauperism and moral corruption. 
To the children especially it was inevitable ruin.” ‘The chil- 
dren have happily been removed ; and now 


“the two sexes are lodged in distinct establishments, called the 
Boys and Girls’ Homes. The former is 2 house situated in the 
town, but provided with a fair piece of ornamental ground, a small 
part of which is cultivated by the spade. The establishment con- 
sists of a master and matron, the former of whom is also school- 
master, and four servants and assistants, two of whom are children. 
The inmates consist of about twenty working-boys, and forty-seven 
schoolboys. The former are boarded and lodged like the latter, 
but their industrial training is not carried on in the house. They 
are occupied in various employ ments in the town, and contribute 
from their earnings towards the cost of their maintenance. The 
payment of each boy averages 2s. 8d. per week, and the cost of 
his maintenance during the same period is 3s. 2d.; so that 6d. per 
week is the only part of his maintenance which he does not pay for. 
He remains in the Hoine, on an average, two years, after which his 

earnings are sufficient to enable him to provide for himself. (Mr. 
B. omits to state how the boys are employed.) The Girls’ Home is 
a house outside of the tow n, possessing an excellent kitchen-garden 
and a small flowex -garden in front of the house, separated from the 
road by 2 wall, in which is the entrance-gate. Its situation is cheer- 
ful and airy, and the interior arrangements of the establishment im- 
part to it an air of homely comfort and industry, which forms a 
refreshing contrast to the bare and prison-like aspect of a workhouse. 

The internal organisation of the Home differs from that of the other, 
inasmuch as the matron, who is the head of the establishment, takes 

no part in the school-instruction of the children, which duty is per- 
formed by the schoolmistress. ‘The former directs all the industrial 
occupation of the children, except the needlework, which is per- 
formed in the school under the superintendence of the schoolmis- 
tress. These consist in cookery, washing, ironing, and household 
work ; and the whole system of combined instruction and industrial 
training is admirably calculated to unpauperise the children, and 
render them useful members of society. Carried out in a most 
judicious manner by the matron, its suecess has been fully equal to 
what might have been expected.” 
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So long an extract justifies us in declaring that we admire 
Mr. Bowyer’s English far less than his ouses. The former 
scarcely affords a model, even for workhouse children ; the 
latter might be generally "copied with the greatest adv antage, 
Here he gives us a feasible inexpensive plan of promoting 
industry. In every large congregation establish a Home for 
working lads, under religious, if their services can be ob- 
tained; if not, then under exemplary lay persons. ‘The 
application of the Government Education Grant has set free 
considerable sums of money formerly spent on schools. 
Surely Catholics will not retain for themselves money thus 
saved. Rather they will establish industrial homes with it. 
They will encourage Catholic boys every where to throw away 
their matches and learn to labour. And thus they will ac- 
complish for their neighbour, for the State, and the Church, 
the rarest service which the times permit. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THOMAS POUNDES. 


WE promised this month to give a biographical notice of 
Thomas Poundes, the friend of Campion. ‘The materials for 
our purpose are numerous, his life having been written by 
I’, Thomas Stephenson; and though we have never been able 
to find that work, yet there are copious extracts from it in 
I. More, and in F. Bartoli’s History of the English Province 
of the Society of Jesus. We do not intend, however, to make 
much use of these published details, but rather to allow 
Poundes to describe himself by means of an autobiographical 
sketch, and sundry of his letters, preserved for the most part 
in the State-Paper Office. 

Thomas Poundes was born May 29, 1539, at Belmont in 
Hampshire, twelve miles from Winchester. His father was 
William Poundes, a wealthy country gentleman ; his mother 
Anne Wriothesley, sister of Thomas Earl of Southampton, 
who appears to have been godfather to his little nephew. 
The boy was brought up at Winchester College, where he 
laid the foundation of a great love of literature, and a still 
ereater love for athletic exercises. At the age of twenty- 
three, he went up to London to study law; but we are afraid 
made himself more conspicuous as a fascinating lady-killer, 
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a leader in young men’s games and mischief, and as a sharp- 
shooter in battles of wit, than as a conscientious student. 
On the death of his father, he plunged into all the extrava- 
gancies of the court, and spent a great part of the wealth that 
he inherited in the luxurious follies then fashionable. Here 
his poetical invention was called into play. He composed a 
masque, which was played at court at Christmas in 1564; 
Poundes himself was chief actor, and performed a pas seul 
with great applause. When he had done, the queen, who 
had always a tender eye for the health of her handsome and 
ablebodied courtiers, in dreadful fear lest Poundes should 
catch cold, snatched Robert Dudley’s hat from his head, and 
placed it on the reeking forehead of the dancer. Proud of 
his success, Poundes was easily induced to respond to the 
queen’s encore ; but whether he was exhausted with his pre- 
vious exertions, or intoxicated with the royal applause, his 
second attempt was by no means so happy as the first; and 
in the midst of one of his pirouettes down he came on his 
nose. ‘ Rise, Sir Bull,” said the laughing queen; and amid 
the jeers of the courtiers, he rose, sulkily knelt down before 
her, and digging deep in his memory for some apt repartee, 
found nothing forthcoming more pointed than the trite quo- 
tation, Sic transit gloria mundi, with which words he took 
his leave; and, as I. More tells us, soon afterwards left the 
court, having gained a jibe in payment for his wasted patri- 
mony, and for his complaisance in religion. Poundes’ discom- 
fiture seems to have disarmed the jealousy which Dudley had 
probably conceived from the adventure of the hat, and the 
Karl of Leicester extended his patronage to the young cour- 
tier; for we find him at Kenilworth Castle, during the queen’s 
visit there in 1565, acting the part of Mercurius in an inter- 
lude, and offering his own poetical effusions as a present to 
her majesty. During all this time he had doubtless expe- 
rienced the truth of Rochester’s saying, that ‘* men at court 
are shut up in a drum; they can hear nothing but the noise 
at their ears.” It was only as he gradually found this life 
distasteful, and stood aloof, that he began to perceive that 
there were grander harmonies in the world than the too-tooing 
of the court pipes, and the rattling of the court dice-boxes. 
To these new sounds he listened with all the simplicity of 
his open and reckless nature, and in 1570 he was reconciled 
to the ancient Church. The ardour with which he practised 
mortification and prayer made his scornful Protestant friends 
call him a madman, or a superstitious fool; even Catholics 
blamed him as going too far; but it is the prerogative of a 
generous spirit to slight the opinions of men. In his retire- 
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ment at Belmont, he was hospitable to priests; he communi- 

cated as often as he had opportunity; he collected congre- 
gations of young men in his chamber to hear Mass; he “fed 
numbers of poor persons, and visited the recusants impri- 
soned in Winchester gaol, making them munificent presents, 
and encouraging an old priest who attended them to say Mass 
oftener, and to urge the practice of frequent communion on 
his flock. On his conversion he had inwardly determined to 
become a priest, after spending seven years in making similar 
reparations for the scandals of his youth. 

Long before the seven years were ended he had formed 
the acquaintance of ‘Thomas Stevens, an exemplary priest, 
afterwards a famous Jesuit missionary at Goa. With this 
man he travelled up and down the kingdom, getting into 
scrapes: and getting out of them again, as we shall leave him 
to tell in his own words. At this man’s s exhortation, in the 
fifth of his seven penitential years, he sold off great part of 
his property, and went up to London to prepare for going 
over sea to the seminary. While in lodgings in the City, he 
attempted to convert his landlord, but was “carried by a pur- 
suivant before Sands the Bishop of London. As no proof of 
any overt act against the law was produced, he was dismissed 
on bonds to appear again when called for. The first use he 
made of his liberty was to comfort an afflicted merchant in 
Mark Lane; the bishop heard of this good deed, and thrust 
him into the Marshalsea for it. ‘This was the commencement 
of a series of inearcerations, which he describes in the follow- 
ing document, now in the State-Paper Office ; ; it has been 
endorsed by one of the lords of the counci il, ‘* A malicious 
discourse of the sufferings of a recusant.’ The penalties in- 
flicted by the Protestants were indeed so cruel, that the per- 
secutors themselves could not believe the account of what 
they had done, and preferred to set it down as a malicious 
falsehood, rather than acknowledge it to be a true picture of 
their pe rsevering ferocity. 


“ My God, my God, the eternal God of the Catholics, only to 
Thy Almighty Majesty (to whom the greatest earthly monarchs are 
but dust) I make my complaint to judge and discern my cause, and 
to witness between Thy enemies and me what their justice hath 
been towards me, and what my weapons or offences against them, 
almost these forty years. Thy admirable merey it was which de- 
livered my soul out of the very jaws of hell mouth about the thirtieth 
vear of my age, perchance for the comfort and consolation of any 
sinner, never so great, never to despair. The favours of court and 
of all this sinful world I found to be but very mermaid’s allurements 
to perdition. My age is now sixty-eight years complete, this 29th 
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of May 1606.* The same year born into this world that F. Edmund 
Campion was... . . . and to suffering some like disgraces, sweet 
Jesu, for Thy holy name’s sake as he did. Half these sixty-eight 
years ‘Thou hast accepted me to be for Thy Catholic cause in prison, 
and three times therefor to be put in irons. My first imprisonment 

vas in the town of Ludlow, and the shortest of all other, but for 
one forenoon’s space; but much the sweeter for my fellow and 
partner in that imprisonment, IF. Thomas Stevens, these thirty-nine 
years since a famous preacher of the Society at Goa, where their 
colony of St. Paul's is, at the East Indians, of whose great favours 
there showed to many of our English Protestants there sometimes 
arriving, they have in the history of their navigation given good 
testimony. He and I going on foot, first to see the eround in 
Herefordshire which moved, “and beyond that to Ludlow to try our 
legs in footmanship, because we walked out, while we rested our 
blistered feet for a few days in Ludlow, to see the high cliff called 
Olee Hill, we were suspected forsooth for spies come to view the 
country. My second imprisonment was in the Marshalsea, for cer- 
tain months, by Mr. Sands committing me only for visiting and 
comforting the best that I could of a merchantman of London, one 
Whitelock, in Mark Lane, which was possessed. My third remov- 
ing from thence was upon bonds, down into Hampshire, to my own 
mother’s house, but not suffered there a year in quiet. My fourth 
removing from her and committing was by Horne, into the gaol 
of Winchester for a few months. My fifth removing was from 
thence, and from all other Catholic gentlemen of my own country, 
up by myself to the Marshalsea, and there kept five years. My 
sixth removing from thence was by Mr. Elmer, for a year to Star- 
ford Castle, in greater desolation, by myself alone, in revenge partly 
of my Six Reasons, and partly of my petition, which I put up at the 
same time in the name of all the Catholics, for public disputation 
upon even conditions to be granted for open trial of our cause. 
My seventh removing from thence was up to the ‘Tower of London, 
when F. Campion was apprehended by Judas Elliot, (for which 
good service his red coat was given him,) and there kept four years. 
My eighth removing from thence was by the queen and the council, 
once more to my mother’s house, first in Hampshire for half-a-year, 
and afterwards to the brick house at Newington, until the beginning 
of the tragedy of the king’s good mother’s death. My ninth re- 
moving again from Newinaton was for a year into the White Lion 
in Southwark, where, out of my window, I saw the bonfires and 
banquets in the streets for our king’s mother’s death; a justice there 
saying to me in derision, at sight of her picture in my chamber, that 
he was sorry for the loss to all Papists of so great a friend. My 
tenth removing from thence was to Wisbeach Castle, i in the Isle of 
Ely, and there kept ten years. My eleventh removing from thence, 

—and three more with me, Viz. Father Edmonds, Mr. Southworth, 
and Mr. Archer, priests,—the first into the Counter in Wood Street, 

* There is evidently a mistake of 6 for 9 in the Ms.; it should be 1609, 
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for six weeks; from thence into the Tower again, for my second 
durance there, for three years more close imprisonment, and that my 
twelfth removing: my thirteenth removing from thence was with 
Mr. Alabaster and Mr. Archer to Fremingham Castle, and there 
kept three years. My enlargement from thence was by the pardon 
of course at his majesty’s coming to the crown; and afterwards my 
committing by the king himself to the G Gatehouse for my fourteenth 
durance ; and ‘from thence to the Tower for four months, my fifteenth 
durance. From thence to the Fleet, at twice, for three months, 
my sixteenth durance. Of so many committings and manifold 
afflictions so m: my years for my zeal of the holy truth and honour 
of Thy house, sweet Jesu, send me some speci ial comfort in Thee 

at my last hour against all the enemies of my soul, for Thy accept- 
ing of me so oft and so long to some partaking with Thee in Thy 
sufferings. Some defamation besides Thou knowest that I have 
endured, and besides all privy crosses ; moreover, of worldly sub- 
stance no small losses by most intolerable oppressions, even to 
distressing of some orphans and innocents, whose dependence, under 
Thee, is wholly of me, to our great distressing, I say many times, 
but most of all at this present, for repayment of that which of cre- 
ditors we have borrowed for our poor maintaining, while this raven- 
ing state hath robbed us these many years of two parts of our poor 
revenues, taking away the children’s bread, and giving it, ‘Thon 
seest towhom. ‘Thus groaning, we lie under as grievous sfiictions 
as ever did the Israelites under the Egyptians. Vice is advanced, 
and virtue punished ; falsehood is impudently maintained, and truth 
obstinately resisted, yea, as their fleeing from any open trial of 
their cause manifestly betraveth most certainly against the contra- 
dictors’ own conscience. The godly under persecution are still in 
misery, the ungodly they flourish still in prosperity. ‘This makes 
the atheist to think in his heart there is no God; and from the 
grievous scandal lately given by a few, in whom Abner his words 
to Saul were verified, that it is a perilous thing to put men in des- 
pe ration, and whether any other were in it, God knoweth, the most 
innocent of Catholics do stink now in his majesty’s nose, his heart 
being much hardened against them, whom his royal mother at her 

last hour so well wished to, specially commending them for her sake 
to his favour whensoever he should come to reign, as new he doth 
in her right over them. Were we not recomforted by daily me- 
ditating how far greater indignities Thy own majesty, sweet “Jesu, 
suffered for us, it were able to shake our confidence in Thee. But 
Thy own blessed Mother’s heart was pierced with many sharper 
swords of sorrow, and Thy great apostle St. Paul was five times 
whipped with whips, and three times with rods, besides public ston- 
ing once for a blasphemer. Therefore, what are all the despisings 
and disgracings in this world now to such moths and worms as we 
are in comparison of Thyself and thy greatest saints. Neither can 
all these heavy crosses inflicted by him upon us, which promised 
more Christianity to protect us, make us to cease our prayer for 
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him and his prosperity. J/aledicimur, said the apostle, et bene- 
dicimus, blasphemamur et obsecramus, persecutionem patimur et 
sustinemus tanquam purgamenta hujus mundi, facti sumus omnium 
per ipsema. ‘They which curse us, we bless them; they which blas- 
pheme us we, pray to God for them; of them which persecute us we 
take compassion. We are become as the outcasts of this world, con- 
temptible as the pavings of pavements under men’s feet. W hat re- 
maineth for them which any means have to flee out of this Egypt into 
any Catholic country, more flowing for them with the spiritual milk 
and honey, but all speedy despatch ‘thereto? Ewi de terrd et de cog- 
natione tud, saidGod to Abrahan, ef veni in te rram, quam monstravero 
tibi. If God’s sweet providence i in all extremities have wonderfully 
provided for us here in this land of such desolation, where every 
man in his own country is of least estimation, His blessing and com- 
fort may more be with us in foreign peregrination for His more 
honour undertaken; He loving the pilgrim as ever He did, suffering 
him to want neither food nor clothing; and O how piercing are 
His callings thereto, how sweet also His promises therein to provoke 
us! ‘If any one come to Me,’ saith our Saviour, ‘and hateth not 
father and mother, wife and children, lands or livings, yea and his 
own life, he cannot be My disciple.’ Again, saith He, ‘Except a 
man do renounce and forsake all that he lente, he cannot be My 
disciple.’ Again, ‘ Whosoever shall forsake father and mother, wife 
and children, house and land, for following of Me, shall receive a 
bundred- fold in this world, al in the w orid to come life everlast- 
ing.” Yea, moreover, as He assured St. Paul, when he asked Him 
what their reward should be which had forsaken all that they had and 
followed Him, ‘ Verily,’ said He, ‘when the Son of man at the dread- 
ful day of judgment shall come in His glory to judge men of the 
world, you shall be so secure from damnation, that ye also shall sit 
with Him upon the judgment-seat, as judges with Him upon the world.’ 

Is it so, my good king? Is it so, my good lords, ye which here 
devour unstable souls like bread as it were into excrements, which 
neither will come yourselves into the only ark of safety, nor suffer 
any others, if you can keep them back from it? Do ye believe the 
Scriptures or no? or can ye forget that ye are but mortal men, to 
give account of all your doings, and the more mighty ye be, if ye 
abuse your authorities, to suffer most mighty torments ? ? O, what will 
your judgment be for so long resisting against the Holy Ghost, from 
so long sinning, not only yourselves, “but making so many millions 
of souls to sin with ye! My heirs be of age to enjoy the gift which 
I have given them, of all that I have, to be as loyal subjects to the 
crown in all temporal things, as who is most, their obedience to God 
and His spiritual Vicar, in “all spiritual causes concerning their soul’s 
everlasting safety, first reserved. My dear country, God convert 
thee out of this pitiful captivity of schism and heresy, My so- 
vereign liege lord, with so fair issue blessed of God, how gladly 
would I give my life for your conversion, that ye might reign for 
ever, both in earth and heaven! I envy not your majesty’s great- 
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ness; I hope you will not malign at my fleeing and abjecting - 
myself rather to be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
which, in my heart I have these many years been dedicated, inn 
to be, if I might, among the highest in your majesty’s favour.’’* 


Though contemporaries refused to credit the truth of this 
document, there are plenty of evidences extant in the various 
record offices to confirm it paragraph by paragraph. It was 
in 1574 that he was first committed; his fifth committal was 
to the Marshalsea, March 11, 1576. He and several other 
Catholics had been carried before Horne the Bishop of Win- 
chester, in January, and advised that they would be treated 
more mildly if they did not utter a word. They tried this 
plan, and were therefore called by the prelate ‘dumb dogs 
and ignorant beasts. The next day they were brought up 
again in a court crowded with men of all religions, when 
Horne entertained them with an erudite discourse, quoting 
Vineent of Lerins, and his famous rule, Quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus. Poundes suggested that this rather 
made for the Catholics than for a religion not yet a century 
old; to which Horne answered by committing him to Win- 
chester gaol, whence, after two months, he was removed as 
a close prisoner to the Marshalsea, where he remained four 
years and a half, till Sept. 17, 1580. 

I’, More preserves a letter in which Poundes describes his 
treatment at the beginning of this long incarceration: it is writ- 
ten to his companions whom he had left in Winchester goal, 

IT have been often examined by Justice Young; twice in pri- 
vate before five or six commissioners; once in open court, and 
in irons. My words, it seems, had been too free for ears that mis- 
liked the truth. When I was taken to Newgate, the keeper took 
away my hat and coat, as though I had been convicted ; he left my 
head on my shoulders, to my crief not less than his. Without a hat, 
I had to dr: ag my heavy chain through the street, the people salut- 
ing me with, flange him: ' Thad a liberal allowance of the Newgate 
widow (a torture). ’ Vill four o’clock after noon I was expecting my 
sentence, when I was suddenly called for; my fetters were removed, 
my coat and hat restored, and I was taken to Lincoln’s Inn, my 
old lodging, where five commissioners, with Topeliffe, the torture- 
master, were waiting for me. ‘The queen had commanded them to 
try first kindness and then threats to win me over. Both were 
bootless. I was told, that as a faithful and loving subject I was 
bound to give up the names of the persons and places I frequented. 
I told them that I was ready to make oath of the loyalty of every 
one of my friends; but as a good man, a Catholic, a gentleman, and 
one who had a conscience, 1 would not get innocent people into 


* State-Paper Office, Dom. Jas. I. vol. xxi. art, 48. 
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trouble by naming them. They extracted nothing out of me, but 
sent me back to prison with very civil speeches. ‘Two days after- 
wards, ‘Topcliffe and the keeper of the prison came to me in a friendly 
way, to put my stedfastness to the proof. There was much dis- 
puting, small profit. They were prodigal of their pity, especially 
about my faith, and my sufferings for it, the very things in which I 
most vlory. When these people were gone, Young sent for me, and 
asked me what Topcliffe had said to me. He was civil and courte- 
ous, and told me he feared that sour and crabbed fellow had been 
rude and unmannerly. He was very insinuating, and tried to coax 
me into betraying my friends, or at least into letting slip some secret 
of which he might take advantage. He extracted nothing. At length 
he advised me to write to the lord- -keeper to ask his favour ; ; I did 
so; all that I got for my pains was to be utterly forgotten, and left 
here as an obstinate fellow, a greater enemy than any other gentle- 
man to the safety of the realm, that is to heresy. So I am here, a 
close prisoner, with no hope of relief, except that I may be brought 
up again at the next Old Bailey sessions, and condemned for keep- 
ing the old faith, and for w orshipping God. I write this to you lest 
you should be scandalised by malicious reports about me, and to 
encourage you to the same constancy which I hope to show. Fare- 
well.” 


Tle was not kept close all these years; we cannot tell how 
long his solitary confinement lasted, but before the end of 
the term, not only had his friends access to him, but he was 
even allowed to make short excursions into the city and 
neighbourhood of London. Among the rest, he was visited 
by his old friend ‘Thomas Stevens, who communicated to 
him his intention of joining the Society of Jesus forthwith. 
Poundes was of the same mind, and they sent a joint let- 
ter to demand admittance. Stevens went over sea at once. 
Poundes still remained in prison, but was comforted by a 
letter from I’, Everard Mercurianus, the general of the Jesuits, 
dated Dee. 1, 1578, in which he was told, that though the 
institution allows a man to be received only after long pro- 
bation, yet Poundes’ long inprisonment would be accepted 
instead: ** Wherefore by the authority committed to us, we 
accept you as a son and brother, and a true member of our 
body, partaker of all our labours and prayers.” 

In the mean time he whiled aw ay the tedious hours of his 
confinement with prayer, reading, and writing. His literary 
productions were by no means contemptible ; Stephenson 
mentions with great praise his Lour Proofs of the necessity of 
Penance, and his Zen Comforts for Death. But his great 
work was the Siz Reasons: the occasion of its being written 
was the following. When Parsons and Campion were sent 
into England, at ‘Midsummer 1580, they were commended to 
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the care of Mr. Poundes, who, though in prison, might be 
visited, and could direct them into places of safety. Poundes 
did all he could for them, and when they were compelled by 
the strictness of the search to leave London, Poundes, who 
had managed to bribe his keeper, came after them at dawn to 
their retreat at Hlogsdon, and told them that he had not been 
able tosleep all night for thinking of the danger they were in; 
that his anxiety was not for their life, so much as for their 
good name; for it was reported that the Jesuits had come 
over to subvert the realm. In this state of things, if they 
were taken, they would assuredly be hanged as traitors, the 
truth would be smothered, and the cause deeply disgraced. 
He advised them, therefore, to write a letter to the council, 
explaining the motives of their mission, that in case of acci- 
dents an answer might be forthcoming, even although the 

were not suffered to speak. Campion immediately took his 
pen, and scribbled off the letter, of which he made two 
copies; one he kept about him, the other he delivered to 
Poundes, to be kept safely, and only published in the event 
of the capture of the fathers, and of false reports being 
spread abroad concerning their designs. 

Poor Poundes! hot combustible fellow as he was, he had 
better have put a stick of phosphorus into his pocket than 
that ‘* brag and challenge” of Campion’s. ‘The great martyr 
himself, the sweetest and gentlest of men, and of extraordi- 
nary tact and skill in dealing with those who consulted him, 
was yet formed after the type of those intellectual knight- 
errants of the middle ages, who wandered about from univer- 
sity to university, sticking theses on all school-doors, and 
touching the shield of every opponent they met with the 
sharp end of their argumentative lance. At whatever hour 
of the day or night Campion meta parson, he would approach 
him with some such salutation as, “ God save you, sir; pray 
who is the head of your Church?” And Poundes was of 
congenial temper. We can easily imagine, then, with what 
feclings of pugnacious exultation he would go back to his 
prison with the letter to the council in his. pocket ; how 
soon he would break the seal, and make himself master of 
its contents. And he had not long to bottle up his excite- 
ment. In August or September this year, the government 
had given permission to two hypocritical knaves named Tripp 
and Crowley to visit all the imprisoned recusants, and to try 
the effect of cant and cajolery upon their consciences. With 
these two ministers, says Strype, 


‘He talked notably ; and observing them to insist much upon 
Scripture, he warily required them to lay down some sure principle 
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for both parties to proceed upon. He also then proposed to them 
(though he were a layman, and not deeply versed in divinity) six 
firm reasons, as he thought, of his opinion, and required those minis- 
ters to answer them, and that afterwards he might have liberty to 
confute their answers, either by speech or writing.”’* 


These six reasons were inspired by Campion’s letter to 
the council, and they in turn influence Campion’s much more 
celebrated Ten Reasons addressed to the two Universities. 
We regret that we can do no more than give an outline of the 
little tract, which well exemplifies the argumentative powers, 
as well as the nervous but somewhat obscure style, of this ac- 
complished layman. He called his pamphlet “* Six Reasons 
to prove that in controversies of faith the appeal is not to be 
tried only by Scripture, but by the sentence and definition of 
the Catholic Church.” 

He begins by saying, that the words, Search the Scrip- 
tures, for they bear witness of Ale, show that Scripture is the 
witness-bearer, not the judge of truth. The witness is not 
the judge, though he is as a rule to direct him in his judg- 
ment. The witness may be corrupted ; but there is promise 
made to the judge that the Holy Ghost shall be given to him, 
to enable him to discover and reform the corruption. Now 
this judge is the Church. Then follow the reasons: First, be- 
cause the written text is mute and dumb, unable to overrule 
the conceited mind of an opiniative man, who will construe 
it to his own understanding against the world. Secondly, 
because it is folly to assert that the mysterious Scriptures 
can be understood without an instructor: granted that a 
comparison of texts sheds great light on certain points, yet 
it can never prove the primary point, What is Scripture, and 
what not? There are, he says, atheists in England who deny 
the Scriptures altogether, against whom even the Protestants 
are obliged to appeal to the tradition of the Church. If we 
fly from the Church to the Scripture only, Scripture must 
come to be denied, and then the infidels will laugh the he- 
retics to scorn for having deprived themselves of their de- 
fence. Then again, if conference of texts gives sufficient 
light, how comes it that the sects which use that conference 
never agree together 2? And yet these arrogant self-contra- 
dictors, in their intolerable pride, must needs instruct the 
Church what it is that God revealed to her. O but, they 

say, we pray: that is, they presumptuously tempt God to 
reveal to them alone that which, if a revelation at all, was 
revealed centuries ago to the universal Church. Thir dly , ho 


* Life of Aylmer, cap. il. 
VOL. VIII.—NEW SERIES. D 
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Scripture is of private interpretation. Fourthly, Protestants 
themselves retain several traditions never clearly revealed in 
Scripture; as the substitution of Sunday for the Sabbath, 
the reversal of the decree against eating blood, and several of 
the statements in the creeds. Fifthly, if the Church lacks 
the right of judging, she is worse off than civil governments ; 
the kingdom of Christ is worse organised than “the kingdom 
of Elizabeth. F: ancy a grave burgess in parliament trying 
to persuade the ela that forasmuch as we havea noble and 
ancient written law, we no longer need rulers, nor judges, nor 
magistrates, but that ev ery man should henceforth be content 
to govern himself by the written law, which seems to him 
plain enough. Sixthly, torefuse the judgment of the Church, 
and to reject her teaching as false, is to make the Holy Ghost 
a liar, who promised to lead her into all truth. Poundes 
concludes his reasons, which he fortifies by several quota- 
tions from the Fathers and by lively illustrations : 


“ O insensati, O ye foolish fellows, who has bewitched you not 
to obey the truth, which even sucking babes can discern as ‘clear as 
the sun? So, Mr. Tripp, you must not disdain to be tripped as a 
silly seducer, to maintain as you do so gross an opinion. But this 
is the forest where you foxes that destroy the grapes litter your 
whelps. Answer, therefore, as well as you can, lest you be justly 
suspected of denying the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Church, when you refuse the sentence of the Church, to whom the 
Holy Ghost is promised always to remain and direct her into truth. 

* Ilee est fides mea, quia est Catholica. This is my faith, be- 
cause it is the Catholic faith. Tuomas PounpeEs.” 

This paper he delivered to Mr. Tripp on the 7th of Sep- 
tember 1550, But Campion’s “ brag and challenge to the 
council” had not yet done all its w ork. Poundes was itching 
to make the challenge known; yet he was under obedience 
to do no such thing; so he took the middle course of ‘making 
the challenge in his own name, saying, that he was perfectly 
certain of the consent of all English Catholics, and of the 
assistance of certain priests and Jesuits to whom he only 
alludes obscurely, but who of course were Campion and Par- 
sons. Poundes’ letter to the council is in many parts merely 
a transcript of Campion’s. 


* To the right honourable the Lords of her Majesty’s Privy Council, 
by all the Catholies in England with one consent, so far as a rat 
may presume of the minds of the rest. 

Ricur Honovurabsie,—Whereas our Catholic prelates and pastors 
are and long have been either put to silence in prisons, or else in 
banishment, and all their books (God knows for fear of what) also 
forbidden, though at first they were challenged to write them, as 
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though we had no learning on our side, whereby hundreds and 
thousands begin to suspect our adversaries to be unable to answer 
ifthe learned on our side be admitted to any kind of encounter in 
open conference ; nevertheless there is now some show made as if 
they were not afraid of argument, in that of late the preachers come 
and urge us unlearned laymen here in our chambers within the 
prisons to have some conference with them. But when was it ever 
heard that truth with power on its side fled the daylight and crept 
into corners? L£go palam locutus sum mundo, said our Saviour, for 
the example of preachers: I have uttered My doctrine openly, I 
have ever taught in the synagogue and in the temple, where all the 
Jews frequent, and in angles I have used no speech; why ask you 
Me? Ask them who have openly heard Me, what My doctrine hath 
been. ‘This noble answer did indeed cost our sweet Saviour a blow 
on the ear (pardon the remembrance); yet in this cause, which is 
that of God, and of so many thousands of innocent people in this 
lamentable time of famine both of truth and virtue, on our knees 
we beg of her majesty and of you with one common cry, and with 
more boldness we require of the preachers that they will likewise 
speak openly unto us, and not in corners, where if themselves be 
confuted, vet their shame is covered, and their seductions left un- 
detected. So our humble suit to your honours is, that they may not 
only speak in open place to us, but that our preachers may have 
free leave and license to speak in the same place as openly to 
them again. If this equal permission is not given, but only close 
conference allowed, it is evident that the truth is not sought, but only 
glory without victory, or our discredit as obstinate and ignorant 
men, so reported by their good tongues whose envy against us we 
are acquainted with. But “if her majesty, whose princely upright- 
ness with zeal of truth, love of her people, and learning also, we 
honour on our knees, will vouchsafe to proclaim free license to any 
of our side in prison or abroad to come before her in open audience, 
either with disputation or preaching by turns, whichever way our 
adversaries dare accept, giving the honour ofa prince’s word for 
our safety, we will risk any ‘throwing of daggers or shooting of 
dages* that may ensue to our weaker side by the malice of de- 
tected spirits ; ‘and if there be not forthcoming within forty days 
after, either four of our side against four, or six to six, or two or 
three, who will challenge all their side, and give them leave to send 
to Geneva for Beza and all his brethren, then do I, the penman 
hereof (though unworthy of the service, as being already in your 
hands at your mercy), most willingly yield my head to you to be 
cut off, and my quarters to be set on London gates at the forty 
days’ end.} If our adversaries be afraid, as most certain it is they 


* Pistols. 

+ This was no idle promise in those days. We have seen several letters to 
Walsingham, containing offers of service with similar guarantees, which Wal- 
singham always scores and underlines, as if, like Shylock, he intended to exact 
all that was contained in the bond. 
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are, to come to such an open conference, then we humbly beseech 
your honours, let them not like vain men, to our uncharitable vex- 
ation, offer here in angles that which, not we, but they, do obstinately 
refuse in open place; but let this petition, made in the name of all 
the Catholic fathers of our n ation, remain for a perpetual record and 
testimony even to our enemies of our indifferency and their insuffi- 
ciency. Muse not at this challenge with a counter-buff, as the 
soldier saith; for it is made in the further behalf (as it may be pre- 
sumed) ofa perpetual corporation and succession of most learned 
fathers without comparison in the world,* with the aid of another 
good race besides which cannot die, who have all vowed as charity 
hath inflamed them either to win this realm again to the Catholic 
faith, and that without any bloodshed except their own at God's per- 
mission, or else to die all upon the pikes of your sharpest laws, and 
win heaven for themselves. ‘The wisdom of God inspire your hearts, 
and preserve you everlastingly. Your lumble prisoner, prepared 
as I hope for weal and woe. T. Be 

There are two things which have the more emboldened us to 
put up this petition: First, because the parties who came to confer 
with us at the Marshalsea seemed to like well this way, and pro- 
_mised to move our suit therein to tlhe Bishop of London, for him to 
prefer higher. And secondly, because this bishop answered Mr. 
Tripp when he told him of it, that he himself had made the like 
suit to her majesty for many years past, and will do so again, espe- 
cially if we desire it. ‘This answer binds us in credit to show how 
far the learned on our side notoriously are from disagreeing to such 
a trial.” 


This brave appeal was sent enclosed in the following letter 


to Mr. Tripp, dated Sept. 8, 1580: 


“ Forasmuch as I made request yesterday upon my knees to you 
and to Mr. Crowley,—not, indeed, to you, as I told you, but for you 
to witness and present it to the Queen and Council as the common 
petition of all God’s afflicted for the Catholic faith in Engiand, that 
they would admit the learned of your side with the best ‘learned of 
theirs to open audience, with disputations according to the laws of 
an orderly conference,—and as you pretended to like well of it for 
your part, and promised all our company to prefer and further the 
petition, I have therefore written our application in the names of 
all the Catholics, to save you the labour of laying it before every 
one ofus. We heartily pray you to prefer it to the Council accord- 
ing to your promise, asking at the same time for free license for the 
choice of our side, either within or without England, and for safe- 
conduct for them on the honour of the Queen’s printed edict; or, if 


* Jie means the priests of the Society of Jesus. 

f ‘The seminary priests, of whom Campion says, in his letter to the Council, 

‘¢ Those English students whose posterity shall never die, which beyond the seas 
gathering virtue and sufiicient knowledge for your purpose, are determined never 
to give you over, but either to win you ‘to heaven or to die upon your pikes.’ 


? 
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that be thought too much, at least for choice of our side within the 
realm from whatever place they may be to be removed, or may 
offer themselves voluntarily for this purpose. Otherwise, we are 
not so simple as to be satisfied with your challenging us the infe- 
riors now left about London in prison to such a conference, nor so 
presumptuous as to imagine ourselves to be the fit men for such a 
match. 

Concerning the six reasons which I delivered you yesterday, 
wherein all the contentions between us are knit into one knot, and 
your absurdity, your strongest castle, exposed; sceing the Bishop 
of London’s warrant was made out a week ago for me to be removed 
very shortly to Stanford Castle, there to be kept close prisoner, all 
alone ; and seeing that I have no great hope of the warrant being 
stayed, but rather of less favour for this plainness in truth, which 
usually, as you know, breeds no friends,—I therefore beg you to 
answer my reasons sincerely, so as to stake the reputation of your 
most learned men on the reply, without their pleading ignorance 
and unprivity of your penman’s handling the matter. All mine 
together is but a sheet of paper; so before I am mewed up, in God’s 
name, bring it to the hammer, and turn it and weld it as you list, 
but yet save the poor man’s neck whole if you can, in spite of Mr. 
Crowley’s watchword, that the sword was nearer our necks than 
we thought—for of all syllogisms, a sliding knot, you know, is_ the 
crookedest to be answered. We are so weary of pining in prison 
so many years without seeing the conversion of our country, that 
we are enforced to be plainer with you than if we were at liberty, 
and not so tainted in stinking prisons as most of us already are, 
and all of us shortly may look to be. IfI tripped you up some- 
what sharply in the latter end of my defence, you must impute it to 
your own provoking us all by the vociferous blasphemy of your 
companion the day before against the Mass, and against Saint F’ran- 
cis, to whom he imputed nameless wickedness, he being one of the 
miracles of the world for sanctity both in himself and his posterity, 
though among so much corn there may be some cockle, as well as 
there was one weed among our Saviour’s twelve holy flowers. But 
to make you some amends, I humble myself to you this good day * 
upon my knees, if that will assuage you, beseeching you for Christ’s 
sake to dwell no longer in heresy, nor to be one of the foxes that 
undermine the vineyard, but to yield to the truth in time, to which 
you must either yield at last, or it will crush you all to pieces. For 
the city of God is built on so high a hill, and a rock so invincible, 
that the weakest soldier within it may throw a stone to beat down 
any Goliaths among you. Give over your siege therefore, if you 
are wise, and cease battering in vain against the rock, against which 
whosoever setteth his force doth but batter himself to pieces. When 
hell-gates shall not prevail against it, what can the force ofa few 
fleshly men avail? God illumine you and bless you, even as | 


* It was the Nativity of the B. V. Mary. 
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would wish to mine own soul. The 8th of September. Your well- 
willer. seas 
Poundes’ great mistake in these matters was his attempt- 
ing to deal with Tripp, Bishop Aylmer, or the lords of the 
council, as men of truth, honour, or conscience. We shall 
see into what a scrape he got by taking these men at their 
word, and by acting on the supposition that they intended 
seriously even that which they declared most solemnly. But 
as this paper has already extended to the limits of our space, 
we must put off the sequel of this story to our next number. 








THE DIVORCE BILL. 


WeE cannot imagine a greater degradation to the [stablish- 
ment and its divines than to be forced not only to accept 
but also to administer this pagan law; except, perhaps, a still 
deeper degradation has already been ‘inflicted upon it by the 
contemptible conduct of its archbishops and of the greater 
number of its bishops in the debates upon the bill. Men 
who will with the same breath vote against a proposition as 
being contrary to the law of Christ, and for forcing their 
ministers to carry out this proposition in spite of their con- 
sciences, must be the most supple of parasites and the most 
dishonest of hypocrites. Here is a bill for destroying the 
status won for women in this land by the Church—for de- 
stroying those safeguards of morality which have been built 
up by a thousand years of Christian labours and sufferings ; 
and those who pretend to be the guardians of the national 
Christianity and morality have scarcely lifted up a finger 
against it; their disunion, and the treachery of the majority of 
them, have neutralised the efforts of the honest few ; and now, 
betrayed by their false and craven clergy, the ladies of Eng- 
land must consult for their own safety, and adjure the Queen, 
for the sake of humanity, to use her prerogative for protect- 
ing the honour of her sex from the threatened degradation. 
It is a farce and falsehood to say that the bill is demanded 
by the nation; we are persuaded that the pure-minded women 


* These letters are from a Ms. in the State-Paper Office, transcribed in a 
great hurry by two amanuenses of the Sheriff of Wilts, who worked alternately to 
finish for the council a copy of some seditious correspondence, found probably 
on some captured recusant. It is full of mistakes ; and we have taken the liberty 
to rectify the English, and sometimes to abridge, or to do away with, needless 


inversions. 
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of England, in whose behalf it is hypocritically said to be 
drawn, are nearly unanimous in condemning it. The real 
grievances of which the nation has a right to complain are, 
the insufficient security of the persons of married women, and 
the precarious tenure of their property, even of their sepa- 
rate gains, against brutal and debauched husbands. But 
no grievance has ever been brought forward that could not 
find its appropriate remedy in some extension or simplifi- 
cation of the means for obtaining separation a mensd et thoro, 
or in some law for leaving women’s earnings under their 
own absolute control. The tampering with the vinculum of 
matrimony is a mere cheat; it is a ruse of interested parties 
to render respectable a practice which is still deservedly re- 
probated by all the religious feeling left in the country. A 
cursory examination of that Bible of the respectable, Dodd’s 
Peerage, will soon suggest a reason why the lords should be 
so anxious to introduce this abominable measure. While the 
middle and lower classes of this country have contented them- 
selves with the law of Christ, and have suffered the effects 
of an unhappy marriage, as they have suffered fevers, losses, 
deaths, or other visitations of God, not perhaps virtuously or 
contentedly, but certainly without a thought of making God 
bend to their private cravings, without an idea of asking 
Heaven to annihilate both space and time to make two adul- 
terers happy,—the aristocracy, on the contrary, has set itself 
up above God’s law, and has bent it to the uses of the horned 
cattle of the pen at St. James’ Palace. And thus a consider- 
able proportion of our nobility drags after it dirty pedigrees, 
and boasts of blood defiled by the contamination of spurious 
marriages. 

And even if the good of the nation requires that the upper 
ten thousand should have every facility for providing suc- 
cessors to their honours and estates,—even if, as Mr. Froude 
tries to show in his panegyric of Henry VIII., true patriotism 
requires male progeny,—s? possis recte, si non, quocumque 
modo,—need the whole nation be defiled to keep such patriots 
in countenance? If one fox loses his tail, shall all other 
foxes cut off theirs? Surely a provision might be made for 
erasing bars sinister from noble and gentle coats, and for al- 
lowing base-born children to succeed to their father’s pro- 
perty, without degrading matrimony by compelling us to con- 
fess their parents’ union to be honourable. ‘The law could 
surely find some other way of not punishing the children for 
their father’s crimes than by dealing with crime as if it were 
no crime, or by setting at naught the express words of our 
Divine Saviour and legislator. We have had bastards to rule 
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over us before now: William the Conqueror and Queen Eliza- 
beth were no worse esteemed by the nation for their base 
birth. ‘The Princess Charlotte would not have had her title 
to the throne disputed because her father happened to be 
married to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and not to Queen Caroline. 
We could bear with great equanimity the advent of peers 
into the House of Lor ds, even though their parents were not 
honest; what we object to is, the applying the remedy in the 
wrong place—to the patching-up the sinful union, instead of 
the unfortunate birth—to trying to cure the incurable disease 
of the parents, instead of the slighter malady, attaching not to 
the person, but to the name of the offspring. But our rulers 
are not contented with this; nothing will satisfy them short 
of the state declaring the union of the parents to be respect- 
able, and compelling an unfortunate poltroon, whom they 
affect to consider a Christian minister, to go through the blas- 
phemous farce of blessing in God’s name that which our Lord 
has in direct words declared to be adultery. 

On the other hand, however much we pity these poor 
parsons, we cannot help owning that they fully deserve the 
disgrace of their position; they have acquiesced in the Church 
being made a function of the state; Government has made 
them mere civil functionaries, ministers of those civil con- 
tracts which the state, following the temper and tradition of 
the people, chooses to invest with some religious prestige. 
Marriage is such a contract ; they must therefore pertorm the 
behests of the state in marrying all those whom the law rightly 
or wrongly permits to marry. ‘This is an idea which the 
Bishop of Oxford has but imperfectly mastered; he may pos- 
sibly have been somewhat enlightened when his amendment 
was rejected, the House of Lords exploding with laughter at 
the idea of parsons having a conscience superior to the law. 
They are by law establishe od, and the law is their foundation ; 
the law they have to administer is not the law of Christ, but 
so much of it as the law of the land allows. And they are 
paid by the state to inculcate this, as if it were the whole law 
of Christ. ‘They are, it seems, a hundred-and-fifty years be- 
hind the time, when they quote our Lord’s express words: 
‘He that marrieth her that is divorced committeth adultery.” 
For that period at least, even according to its own profession, 
the legislature has been progressing upon Christianity, and 
yet the Anglican ministers have deliberately tied themselves 
to the chariot-wheels of the state, and professed that their 
allegiance is due to it as supreme. Now they must take the 
consequences. But they will tell us, the words of the An- 
glican liturgy are still left; people married in their churches 
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will still vow life-long fidelity without any reservation; the 
legislature dares not alter these words; while they remain, 
the consciences of the parsons are safe. Indeed, the legisla- 
ture dares alter any thing, but feels that it needs not. Eng- 
lish churchmen are too much accustomed to non-natural in- 
terpretations of self-contradictory formularies to boggle at 
this addition to the dose. The legal formula in the mouth of 
a minister of the law can mean nothing more than the law 
means. Now if this bill passes, the law will mean henceforth 
that parties contracting themselves to each other do not make 
an absolute contract to last till death parts them, but a con- 
tingent one, terminable by adultery. ‘The vinculum of matri- 
mony is no longer indestructible except by death, but is dis- 
soluble by other acts depending on the free-will of the parties. 
Doubtless all that marry in the Establishment will still vow 
mutual fidelity ‘till death us do part;” but this will be mere 
words ; a bare liturgical formula, not absolutely, dogmatically, 
and rigidly accurate; it will be an expression of a feeling or 
a hope, not of a fact, or of an inviolable resolution and vow; 
it will mean no more than the comfortable words of assurance 
which the parsons are by law forced to read over the bodies 
of infidels, blasphemers, or suicides whom they commit to the 
ground. Liturgical formulas take their meaning from the 
law which interprets them; they throw no doubt on a law 
otherwise clear. 

The most dismal consequence from this is, that from 
henceforth wherever the law is published, known, and ac- 
quiesced in, there Christian matrimony is abolished in Pro- 
testant England. Protestants are not taught any doctrine of 
intention; on the contrary, they scoff at it as popery and 
priesteraft. It is therefore only charitable to suppose, that 
they have no intentions in religious matters; they do or say 
what is set down for them to do or say, without thinking of it 
otherwise than as the legal introduction to the enjoyment of 
the rights which the action or the pronunciation of the for- 
mula confers upon them. But hereafter, unless brides and 
bridegrooms distinctly intend to make a contract different 
from that which the law appoints, no Christian marriage can 
take place. In Christian matrimony the parties take one 
another for better, for worse, till God parts them by death. 
By this new law, they mutually contract themselves for the 
better, or for the same, but not for the worse, or at least not 
for the worst, and not till God parts them by death, but only 
till they part themselves by a crime which is henceforth to be 
the recognised mode of dissolving a partnership which has be- 
come tiresome. We do not mean to say, that this miserable 
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change will make itself palpable immediately the bill is passed. 
We dare say that not one ina hundred of Anglican ministers 
now living will ever have to decide whether he will perform a 
marriage between divorced persons; men of the last-my-time 
school may comfort themselves that all things are as they 
were, and will continue so for years to come. But the dyke 
is broken, the water is overflowing, and in due time the flood 
will come. <As surely as the particular cases of divorce & 
vinculo, allowed by private acts of Parliament, have in a cen- 
tury and a half led to the present act, which "generalises the 
practice, and declares the vinculum in itself to be dissoluble, 
so surely must this act lead to extensions of the principle ; 
not only adultery, but five years’ absence, any thing that 
renders married life uncomfortable, even incompatibility of 
temper, will be allowed to be a legitimate cause of divorce. 
And why not, if marriage is what our rulers have decreed it to 
be? This is, ‘after all, the logical conclusion of denying mar- 
riage to be a sacrament. The practice of the country has 
hitherto been better than its theory; and those who followed 
the doctrines abjured the licentiousness of Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Cranmer, and Milton. But now this remnant of Ca- 
tholic feeling has worn itself out, and the contract which has 
been the life of the English home, and the stability of Eng- 
lish society and character, is to be wantonly relaxed, so as to 
bring down English law to the level of Protestant theology. 
Henceforth, except each person for himself makes a supple- 
mentary intention to supply the defects of the law, there will 
be no real marriage. ‘The modest Englishwoman will have 
to surrender herself to her husband without the sanction of 
Almighty God, in a union different from that which, being 
instituted by God, cannot be put asunder by man, in a pagan 
and dissoluble bond (dissolute would be a better word), with 
which God has nothing to do. For how can He be said to 
join those whose union is only to last till they part themselves, 

not till He parts them? ‘The very essence of a vow is de- 

stroyed when the man who makes it knows that it is only 
valid till it is broken,—knows that the way to get rid of it is 
to sin against it—that the conscience is delivered from the 
responsibility by being defiled with the breach—that the vow 
is but a bubble, which vanishes as soon as it is broken; not a 
feature of the soul, which bleeds the more the more it is pricked 
and torn. Our legislators are teaching us the lesson that a 
right to sin is established by sinning ; that if we will but sin 
boldly, our consciences will be illuminated, and many things 
that we now think highly criminal will appear equally plea - 
sant and right. Doubtless they wish to make us happier and 
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more moral; but they follow the quack method of coaxing a 
man into virtue by making sin easier, and by surrounding him 
with temptations to vice. 

But we shall be told, this same law exists both in Ca- 
tholic and Protestant countries, in Prussia and in France. 
Have the evils we fear resulted there? If not, why should 
they in England? Is the English character so inferior to 
that of Prussians or Irenchmen that they cannot be trusted 
with the same liberty? We answer boldly, that in Prussia 
society is fearfully degraded by the facilities of divorce; that 
in France the case is the same, though within the Church 
the law must always remain a dead letter. Wherever the 
Catholic Church is the national religion, the effect of such a 
law upon national morals must be more or less neutralised. 
In the first place, the clergy must always stand in an attitude 
of opposition to it, ready to suffer martyrdom rather than 
toadminister it. ‘The law may allow divorce, but the national 
church emphatically condemns and repudiates it. ‘Then it 
must be considered, that whereas here the law is the recog- 
nised standard of morality, there the Church fills that office. 
The law may permit, but if the Church forbids, the permis- 
sion Is not recognised by respectable people. Here the con- 
trary isthe case. ‘This is the reason why, in our eyes, Catholic 
countries are so much happier than our own; it is not their 
government, their rulers, their police, their bureaus, their 
prisons, passports, spies, censorship, or the like, that we ad- 
mire ; we detest these institutions as cordially as any Pro- 
testant can: it is not even their national character of which 
we are enamoured ; we can live on infinitely better terms 
with Englishmen than with foreigners. But we love the re- 
ligious public opinion, the unquestioning facility with which 
the Christian law is made the standard of morals and doctrine. 
Against this silent all-pervading influence for good, laws that 
merely permit evil are almost powerless. In England the 
civil law is supreme ; the Church does not stand in opposition 
to the state as teacher of Christianity, but in subserviency to 
the state, as teacher of just that kind of Christianity which 
the state wishes to have taught. Such a Church may easily 
become the organ of irreligion and immorality; her clergy 
receive the dictations of the state, and have to harmonise 
them with the Christian law as well as they can, Their call- 
ing is, to make the religious feeling of the country acquiesce 
in “the dicta of parliament, —to cmnnotl down opposition, to 
recommend moderation and suspension of judgment to the 
scandalised Christian, to discourage all enthusiasm for reli- 
gion, and to counteract all opposition to the laws, however 
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unchristian. Such an establishment, when the law once falls 
below the Christian standard, becomes a mere pander to vice. 
When the laws allow laxity, she 1s forced to preach it, and 
make it a point of her religion. ‘The man who desires to 
keep up some semblance of Christianity, and yet to live more 
loosely than he can in the Catholic Church, finds the Estab- 
lishment a convenient retreat. She is the devil’s net spread 
beneath the tree of life to eatch the windfalls that drop from 
its branches. But this tree, in Catholic countries, occupies 

the room and reigns alone, so far removed from rivals, that 
there is little fear of the fruit that drops being intercepted 
and carried away; there it lies on the turf beneath her. 
Those who break loose from her take root nowhere else ; or, 
if we may abruptly change our metaphor, as the sun that 
rolls apart in space, may let its planets and comets wander 
to enormous distances, secure that they will fall back to the 
body whence they were projected; but the sun that is a 
member of a closely -packed nebulous system must keep its 
satellites close around it, or they will be carried off to dance 
attendance on a rival sun, and will be lost for ever to their 
parent system. So, where the Church reigns alone, a man 
may be a cold Catholic for half a life, but on his death-bed 
he will return to the long-forgotten religion which he learned 
at his mother’s knees; “while here there is a system esta- 
blished for the purpose of attracting all that falls away from 
religion through coldness, or through love for looseness of 
life. Into this system a person falls naturally as soon as he 
loses grace, dragging with him wife, children, servants, and 
dependents ; that which in Catholic countries is but the tem- 
porary coolness of an individual, becomes here the permanent 
apostasy of a family. ‘This is the evil of a false state- religion. 
Without the aid of the state, indifferentism and coolness could 
not form a church, but would be only an outside aggregate 
of neutrals, infidels, sceptics, scoffers, and libertines ; an un- 
blushing fourth estate, feeling no need of any hypocritical 
pretence of religion to ‘conceal its true character. ‘Then re- 
ligious bodies would cohere only by faith or by fanaticism, 
and self-preservation would be sufficient motive to prevent 
them recruiting their ranks from the lukewarm leavings of 
other bodies. ‘That worst of our evils, the net which is spread 
for those among us who, by any accident, grow cold, and 
which with them secures also their families and dependents, 
would be broken. At present, if two persons of contrary re- 
ligions fall in love, the Establishment is the neutral ground 
where all differences are sunk, and the point of indifference 
attained. Such an institution must exist; our complaint is, 
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that in England it is invested with a religious character, nay, 
that it calls itself the national religion. It should be only a 
passive receptacle; it 1s a paid propaganda of laxity and faith- 
lessness. Bad Catholics here go naturally to the ‘temples of 
the [’stablishment, and send their children to its schools, in- 
stead of remaining in the ranks of pure negation till some- 
thing positive attracted their newly-awakened souls. And 
we have no fear that the vu lgar fanaticism which constitutes 
the positive element of all false forms of Christianty should 
prove alluring to a mind that is only cooled, and tired of re- 
ligion. We cannot fancy a man who from mere inanition 
had dro; »ped off from the observance of our worship, entering 
forthwith the ranks of a fanatical sect, prophesying, : speaking 
with tongues, addressing a Quaker-meeting, visiting Lord 
Shaftesbury’s ragged schools, going about as Bible-reader, 
spouting at Exeter Hall, diligently frequenting expository 
tea-parties, or painfully sitting under the preachers of Ebe- 
nezer. He may do it for love or money, but for religion 
never. Do away, then, with the establishment of modera- 
tion, with the sham religion of worldliness, and then world- 
liness will make itself decent in some other cloak, not that of 
religion; then there will be no fatal deception practised upon 
the repentant sinner, there will be no ecclesiastical vortex 
to swallow up Christians unattached; they will remain un- 
shackled till grace comes to them, and they once more take 
their choice. 

Now the new divorce bill strengthens beyond measure 
this repulsive feature of the Establishment. Protestantism 
from the first has had lax views of marriage, but its license 
has been checked by the conservatism of the lawyers. ‘This 
restraint is removed, and Anglicanism is to be allowed its 
congenial libertinism, Even now, in spite of these legal re- 
straints, a large proportion of apostasies from the Church 

arises from matrimonial causes. Lovers rush from the ri- 
gidity of Christ’s law to the more convenient complacency of 
Anglicanism. But hitherto the Establishment has ordinarily 
opened her broad bosom to laxity only; now she is to open 
it to crime, and to invite adulterers to patch up their infamy 
by a union which she will pretend to bless for them. Nor is 
this the greatest of the evils which we must expect. When 
divorce becomes a national institution (as we may be sure it 
will), who can tell how many Catholics will fall away in order 
to take advantage of it? We have no difficulty in allowing 
that the law of God often presses with great apparent hard- 
ship on individuals. On many occasions divorce will re- 
commend itself as the only method of setting things straight. 
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Still it is forbidden, and that ought to be enough for us, 
We do not quarrel at any amount of indulgence ‘shown by 
the civil law in such cases of hardship, after the offence has 
been committed. But we do object to declaring beforehand 
the offence to be the one means of destroying the vinculum 
of matrimony, for such a law destroys Christian marriage al- 
together. We have also heard priests enlarge upon the dif- 
ficulties that will beset the reception of conv erts when divorce 
has become common. ‘There will be no knowing who is 
married to whom ; and the necessity, and yet impossibility, of 
returning to the first marriage will deter many a soul anxious 
for the sacraments. But if the new marriage is no marriage 
at all, this difficulty vanishes. As the pagan polygamist 
convert may select for his wife any one, or none, of his 
numerous squaws, so the Protestant convert will surely be 
allowed to marry any one, or none of those with whom he 
has entered into the contingent contract. Where no true 
marriage has been, the Church has nothing to enforce with re- 
gard to it—there is no religious contract ; all parties are free. 

Though we have no words sufficient to express our grief 
and disgust at this wanton destruction of the edifice of Christian 
civilisation which it has taken so much blood and sweat to 
cement, we yet own that, though the principle is sacrificed, 
the practice is for the present railed off with a good strong 
fence. ‘lo make the adulterers liable to imprisonment and 
fine up to 10,0007. is to hedge-in the path with thorns, which 
will, while they remain sharp, deter many from following this 
road. It will be some time before the practice in England 
begins to lag behind Christianity; though the connection 
between the train and the engine is severed, yet the carriages 
will roll on for miles by the impetus they have acquired. 
Again, we must own that Protestant England, which has long 
ago denied the sacrainent of matrimony, acts logically in no 
longer treating it as a sacrament. Why should it be a sacra- 
ment, except that grace is needed to enable persons to fulfil 
its conditions? And if grace is needed, how can we expect 
those to fulfil its conditions, who have wantonly cut them- 
selves off from the sources of grace? ‘There is a mysterious 
connection between these seven sacraments; where one is 
lost, the others must decline and languish. ‘The priesthood 
was abolished by parliament three hundred years ago. With 
it of course went the Eucharist, Confirmation, and Iixtreme 
Unction, which could not be administered without it. Bap- 
tism and matrimony were left as founts of grace to souls of 
good will in invincible ignorance ; but the one is now falling 
into neglect, the other is destroyed by the present bill. This 
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is not to be wondered at; rather the long time these remains 
have lasted is a proof how deeply the traditions of Catholicity 
had penetrated English life. 


In the foregoing pages we have considered the general 


principle of the bill, not its details; we have attempted no 
answer to the arguments which are adduced for it, and which 
seem logical enough, once granting, not the truth, but the 
practical tenability of Protestantism. If Protestants have a 


right to live and govern themselves, why have they nota right 


to make their own marriage-laws? If, ‘like Jucundus in Ca- 


lista, they will be hogs, what right have we, or any body 
else, to prevent them? We must reserve these questions 


for a future time ; merely observing that whichever way logic 
inclines the balance, charity compels us to do all we can to 


persuade or provoke our countrymen to retain one of the 
two Christian sacraments that are still left to them. 
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** My son,” resumed the Lady Seymour after a pause, during 
which she had evidently been occupied with the memories 
that her tale awakened, ‘‘ I must not go over with thee now 
the sorrows that ever since the death of Alice have beset me 
on my path through life; almost indeed hath it sometimes 
seemed to me as if the curse which she was all too gentle to 
speak or even to think against us, hath yet been visited upon 
Pe all by the sentence of a great avenger. How many of my 
fair children have perished in their infancy, nipt lke buds 
by some untimely frost! And of those who have survived 
the age of childhood—two have perished on the scaffold ; one, 
woe is me, by the envy of a brother, while the fair girl upon 
whose brow the diadem of England had descended, died at the 
very moment when, by the birth of a royal boy, she had ful- 
filled the most sanguine wishes of the nation and the king. 
Each of them touched the uttermost point of his ambition, 
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and then fell into the grave. Seemeth not this the vengeance 
of God, my son? Shall it not make us tremble lest our own 
destiny is waiting to be accomplished in our blood? So have 
I thought ever since the death of the queen, my daughter and 
thy sister; and yet (for I will not wrong myself) my kindness 
to the orphans arose not from fear or hope, but from my affec- 
tion for their mother. So long as my husband lived, I could 
only educate and befriend them to the utmost of my ability, 
taking heed (as she had besought me) to have instilled into 
their minds the old religion of the kingdom ; but when some 
six years ago he died, leaving me lady and mistress of Mar- 
well manor, then sent I for the youthful Bernard, and told 
him the very tale you have heard from my lips this hour. 
Part of it he knew already, but much had he forgotten; and 
when I pressed upon him this manor, which I had never con- 
sidered as other than his own, bidding him at the same time 
be under no pain for thee, my son, seeing that by my care I 
had secured to thee possession of many other domains as fair, 
and many other mansions as goodly, and as strong to dwell in ; 
—what thinkest thou made he answer to this offer ? 

** He made answer,” continued the Lady Seymour, finding 
that her son either could not, or did not care to express any 
curiosity on the subject, “ he ‘made answer, that he could by 
no means in conscience accept of mine offer, noble and gene- 
rous as he counted it to be ;—that it would be unfair to de- 
prive thee of an inheritance so coodly, which even from thine 
infancy thou hadst been taught to consider as thine own, and 
which of a verity was so in justice, sith albeit the law of the 
land that gave it thee was cruel, still that fact could not 
hinder the wants of those who only abided by its decrees. 
Therefore, for all these reasons, and many more, he declined 
the disturbing thee, either on his own account or that of his 
young sister, in thy possessions. And moreover he added,— 
partly, as he said, for the satisfaction of his conscience, but 
greatly, as I think, for the sparing of mine own,—that for his 
own part he had no other ambition than to serve Ged at the 
altar, for the honour of which his father had laid down his 
life; and that as for his young sister, should I hereafter 
choose to give her such a moderate portion as would suffice 
her to marry, or to pass over to a convent in France, I should 
have done all that he or the maid herself could desire to be 
done, and all that God Himself would ever demand of me, 
as the due fulfilment of my promise. And now, my son,” 
continued the Lady Constance, raising herself on her couch, 
and laying both her hands upon Sir “Henry’s shoulder as he 
leaned above her pillow,—* what sayest thou to the conduct 
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of De Mowbray, or Montgomerie, as I should rather call 
him.” 

Sir Henry was silent for a moment; every better feeling 
of his nature was indeed aroused, and yet it required a short 
struggle with himself before he could overcome the bitter 
jealousy which all his lifetime he had cherished. At last he 
raised his head, and, ‘‘ lt was noble, mother,” he was just 
beginning, when the door of the chamber opened, and Kathe- 
rine Mortimer stood before him. In an instant all the fierce 
passions he had been endeavouring to subdue burst forth 
again, and he started to his feet, exclaiming, ‘f Ah, Kathe- 
rine! well come, my cousin ; thou art just in time to aid me. 
Hast thou followed the steps of this coy maiden, and hast 
thou assured thyself of the truth of those suspicions which 
thou wert hinting to me this morning 2?” 

** Katherine!” cried her aunt, before the maiden could 
reply. ‘* Beware, wench, of saying that now which by and 
by it will be all too late to endeavour to recall. Wouldst 
thou provoke thy cousin to the shedding of innocent blood ? 
Thou mayest do it all too readily, alas! by any rash dis- 
closures touching this young maiden.” 

** Blood!” cried Katherine, with a look and voice of 
alarm. ‘* Nay, heaven forfend that the blood even of the 
most guilty should lay upon my conscience. Natheless, in 
regard to this young maiden, whom, it seems to me, madam, 
you do at times affect in a way not altogether flattering to 
your own flesh and blood, little less than a matter of con- 
science seems it to me to disentangle this cunning coil by 
which, under the tutelage of her priestly brother, she is seek- 
ing to ensnare the fortunes of your son. Advice in such a 
inatter it would be unseemly for me to offer; but yet, if my 
noble cousin will deign to hear me, I look to show him that 
which will enable him to steer his course, with his usual 
sagacity, in the ordering of this untoward business.” 

‘“‘] cannot prevent thee saying whatever it may like thee, 
minion,” sternly replied the Lady Seymour. ‘* Wherefore, 
only thus much do I pretend to urge upon thy conscience, 
that it should needs be a weighty cause indeed which in- 
duces a well-nurtured maiden to favour such quarrels among 
kinsmen as may end in murther.” 

‘‘In sooth I am sufficiently aware already,” Kate re- 
sponded, with a haughty inclination of the head, ‘ that 
naught that I could do in this matter, or, perchance, in any 
other, is like to find favour for me in the eyes of my father’s 
sister ; natheless am I strong enough, I trust, withal to do 
that which [ esteem a duty, regardless of any evil conse- 
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quences to myself, especially when any omission of that duty 
trenches on the happiness of one whom | love and honour as 
{ do Sir Henry.” 

“Well said, brave Kate!” exclaimed the knight. ‘ By 
your leave, good mother, | have somewhat to say in private 
to my cousin; wherefore, an it please you, we will say adieu, 
and taste the evening air together on the battlements.” 

* Go your ways, both of you,” said the Lady Seymour 
sadly. ‘ But remember, Henry, the tale that I have told 
thee, and judge by Bernard’s conduct with thee what thine 
should be in regard to himself. And think not,” she added, 
suddenly catching a glance of intelligence passing between 
Katherine and her son,—* think not to do such a deed as this 
unpunished either of God or man. Flatter not yourselves 
that a judgment will not follow it to darken all your days, 
and all the deeds of your future life. Henceforth Bernard 
shall be hostage for the love between us; for I swear to thee, 
that from the day thou liftest thy hand against him, thou 
shalt have no mother. Now thou knowest the worst; go and 
do as it likes thee. ‘To-morrow will decide if thou art parent- 
less altogether.” 

Lady Seymour ceased to speak, and her son looked for a 
moment as if he would willingly have lingered to deprecate 
her anger, but the wily Katherine drew him towards the door; 
and his mother at the same moment sounding the silver bell, 
which was the summons for her woman, he was fain, albeit 
reluctantly, to quit the chamber with his cousin. 

«Thou hast followed her?” cried Sir Henry, almost be- 
fore he had set his foot upon the battlements, and turning 
back at the same time, that he might leok his cousin more 
entirely in the face. ‘* Brave girl, almost could | find it in 
my heart to worship thee for the noble courage thou dost 
ever show in the service of thy friends.” 

‘*Gra’mercy for that insurance, cousin,” cried Kate, with 
an affected air of maidenly demureness. ‘‘ And yet, perjure 
not thy precious soul, I pray thee, by such idle protestations. 
Know I not too well already that thou lovest Amy, and that 
none less fair or gifted may hope to drive her image (however 
unworthy the reality may prove) from thy too trusting, and 
yet most knightly bosom ?” 

* And thou, Kate,” Sir Henry retorted,—“ hast thou not 
also loved the brother ?” 

“ Nay, I deny not that I did,” Katherine began, and 
then she stopped short suddenly. 

‘‘Did?” repeated her cousin, for the first time in his life 
roused to interest and curiosity in her regard. 
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* But now, in sooth, I do not,” she replied, in such a 
way as excellently conveyed the idea that she was hesitating 
between the wish to be silent and the impulse, nevertheless, 
to speak. ‘* I loved for that | deemed him. I may not love 
him for that I find him. ‘The gallant knight, the noble gen- 
tleman, the high-hearted youth, that would dare all things 
for glory,—it was thus 1 ever deemed of Mowbray ; and had 
I found him thus, in sooth, my cousin, I had loved him still. 
But woe is me! seldom are women happy in their loves; 
and, therefore, if still | love, or whom, ask it not, I pray thee ; 
only, of this be certain, that now it is not De Mowbray.” 

‘If thou lovest ?” repeated Seymour, his interest increas- 
ing with every word she uttered; every word, in fact, being 
nicely calculated to persuade him that the sentiment she had 
once entertained for Bernard had been, by reason of his own 
superior merits, transferred unwittingly to himself; Kathe- 
rine having quite made up her mind to be herself his bride, if 
Amy, by any unexpected firmness, should escape from his 
addresses. ‘If thou lovest? Surely thou couldst never love 
in vain, my cousin? But tell me,” he added, checking him- 
self suddenly ;—* tell me, for in troth I had well-nigh for- 
gotten, what news hast thou of Amy, and of her appointment 
with her brother 2” 

“ After that I parted from thee, Henry, I followed this 
coy damsel even to the little hamlet yonder, where she met 
her brother, as thou knowest, by assignment.” 

“* And thou hast heard what passages took place between 
them ?” 

“Ay, many have I; the Twyford yew-tree hath room 
enow for more than one such eavesdropper as I am beneath 
its massy branches. St. Mary! but 1 could have laughed 
outright to hear him (little dreaming of the ears that were 
drinking in his words) vehemently protest him that naught 
in heaven, or on the earth, should induce him to yield those 
lands to thee, which are thine own already, if the laws of 
England have power to give them.” 

‘lhe foul fiend seize him! He hath already said so 
much to the pursuivant whom, as thou wottest, 1 let loose 
on him yestereven, But what said Amy to his _protes- 
tations ?” 

“What said Amy? Why, then, our milk-faced maiden 
bashfully did reveal to him how thou hadst become a suitor 
for her hand, and how thou hadst been rejected.” 

**’Sdeath, she told the shaveling that ?” 

** Ay, sir knight, with all the circumstances she told it.’’ 

“Did she say ?—nay, Katherine, by all thy hopes of 
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heaven and earth, narrate me truly,—did she say wherefore 
she thus acted by me; for notwithstanding that accursed No, 
which methinks is still ringing in mine ears as loudly as when 
it first assailed them—notwithstanding that, Kate, there was 
somewhat in her voice and eyes the while that seemed to say 
I was in no such ill favour with her, after all, as her words 
were intended to betoken.” 

“Good, my cousin, thy knightly imagination hath not 
entirely misled thee, as thou wilt perceive anon, if thou wilt 
permit me to put a conclusion on my story. Having told her 
brother thus much, the coy damsel went on to say, using 
many protestations withal for the quieting of her conscience, 
that she neither had, nor meant to have, other will in this 
business than his own; and therefore that she had played thee 
off with a yea and a nay, a will and a won't, until she could 
learn his good pleasure in the matter.” 

‘* A pirge upon them both,” muttered Seymour between 
his teeth. ‘* And the monk, what said he to this maidenly 
avowal ?” 

‘‘ He said—Nay, Sir Henry,” Katherine interrupted her 
narrative to ask, “hast thou patience withal to hear me if 
I proceed 2?” 

“ Ay, by the Mass!” replied Sir Henry. “Go on, good 
Kate, 1 pray thee, for I swear that 1 will hear all,—yea, 
though I stand here until the judgment-day but to wring it 
from thy lips.” 

‘Well then, an it must be so, and thou wilt know it, he 
commenced his homily by demanding whether that she did 
love thee, Henry.” 

‘* Ha! and she, what said she 2” 

‘She, sweet innocent, she made answer meekly that, an 
it was pleasing to his reverence, she did love—” 

“My gentle Amy!” cried Sir Henry, interrupting his 
cousin in his delight; ‘‘ I knew it—that she did love me !” 

‘* Passing well, taking houses and lands and thee to- 
gether,” continued Katherine, willing to throw cold water on 
an ardour that might prove injurious to her schemes. 

** Katherine, on thy life, it is not true.” 

“On my life it is! But console thee, Henry; it was 
under the influence of her brother she spoke thus, and there- 
fore did she add, almost in the same breath, that her wishes 
should ever wait vassal-like on his. Howbeit, no sooner had 
she reassured his priestly love of power by this concession, 
than straightway her woman’s heart spoke out, and she 
pleaded, in favour of her love, ‘how from this union with 
thee the old religion might receive good service, both by thy 
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wealth, which she pledged, as much as might be, to employ 
for the necessities of the faithful, and by thine influence, 
which she hoped finally to bring to bear favourably on the 
fortunes of the Church.’ All this, and much more besides, 
she did whisper with such a pretty air of earnestness in his 
ear, that I marvel he could listen to it coldly; nor may I 
in sooth deny, my cousin, that she hath the air of loving thee 
as much as one so passionless and cold of nature has power to 
love at all—yea, even where the object of their affections be 
one so fitted to command, as thou art, the worship of a wo- 
man’s soul.” 

Never before had it entered Sir Henry’s mind to consider 
the impulsive and sensitive Amy as passionless or cold; but 
now his wounded pride seized gladly on this notion, and he 
answered : 

‘**Ofa surety there must be such a coldness as thou dost 
speak of in Amy’s nature, or never could she have withstood 
the words of passion that I addressed to her the other day. 
But he, the close-shaved hypocrite, what said he to all this 2?” 
And Sir Henry suddenly changed the musing manner in 
which he had commenced this speech for one of fierce and 
angry inquiry of his cousin. 

First, he carefully did commend her maidenly submis- 
sion; then he bade her play fast and loose in this game of 
matrimony with thee, using all the while her influence to the 
utmost for the well-doing of his church. Lastly, he forbade 
her, under all the penalties that Rome, like a cruel step- 
mother, doth love to launch upon her children, to share either 
bed or board with one who, by his sacrilegious sequestration 
of the property of the monks, had made himself liable to 
every curse of this world or the next, that, according to 
Bernard, doth wait upon the heretic.” 

An oath, deep, not loud, here fell from the lips of Sir 
Henry; but he made no other answer; and Katherine, after 
a moment’s pause, went on— 

‘* And now, my cousin, in so far as I can remember me, 
I have related to thee most truly all the chief passages that 
took place between Mistress Amy and that brother of whom 
methinks thy lady mother so strangely is besotted. I have 
told the tale; it is for thee to say what should be the answer 
of thy conduct to it.” 

‘ What answer?” Sir Henry burst forth, in a voice of 
thunder. ‘‘ Mother of Heaven! what answer dost thou look 
for, excepting that I cast this false minion off for ever, to 
crouch and fawn, sith so it likes her, at the feet of her 
priestly brother 2?” 
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“ Now art thou all too sudden, Henry, or too rash in thy 
resolves,” replied his cousin. The girl loves thee, as I have 
already hinted—well as one so poorly gifted in the natural 
affections hath power to love at all; and were this priest no 
longer here to prompt her.—But mark me well, /ere he must 
be no longer, if thou wouldst not have both thy life and 
thine honourable possession of this fair domain endangered 
by his cunning,—but were he here no longer, and she thus 
made to feel herself entirely in thy power, then I say not, 
Henry, but what she might make a good and loving help- 
mate unto thee,—as eood, at least, as may be looked for from 
such a pale-faced languid chit as she is.” 

“ Here no longer,” Sir Henry doubtfully repeated; “ ay 
Kate, I thought of that, as thou knowest, both cers Ale 
and the preceding day—but to-day. Thou didst not hear 
the tale my mother even now has told me, or how, as she 
declares, he rendered up his rightful claim upon Marwell 
unto me.” 

‘And thou wouldst accept it at his hands?” Kate an- 
swered, with a look of unutterable scorn. ‘ Thou wouldst 
stoop to be his debtor ?” 

“* Nay, tell me, | pray thee, how can I avoid it, wench, 
seeing that he hath yielded it already of his own free motiv e, 
and without any solicitation on my part,—yea, and that it is 
on this very relinquishment of his natural rights my lady 
mother doth ground her argument for the staying of the 
quarrel that is between us twain.” 

** His right!” cried Katherine. ‘ He has no right, he 
could have no right, the coward hilding! over thee—or none, 
of a surety, that the sword were unable to untie. Marry, it 
is not for me; yet I swear, that were I but a man like thee, 
naught save vengeance would I owe to one who had deemed 
his beggarly sister too goodly a gift withal to be added to the 
Ww ealth he has flung in so scornful a fa ishion at thy head.” 

‘Thou art right, as thou ever art,” cried Sir Henry. 
* Thanks to thee, wench, for minding me of that which touch- 
eth so nearly on mine honour. Yes, by the Mass! such in- 
solence may not be borne unpunished by any one calling 
himself a knight and gentleman. And yet, Kate, if all were 
oe would not the world cry shame upon me 2” 

\ pirge upon the world!” responded Katherine, ‘ An’ 

sitters good cousin, let it cry out how it pleases, so only 
thou dest hold thy bride and thy goodly lands free of the 
permission of this base usurper. ‘Nay, an’ if thou art still so 
thin-skinned, wherefore, I pray thee, need the world be called 
in to share thy councils, ‘Thou who art usually so quick of 
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wit, I marvel that thou dost not take me! Marry, to-morrow 
he wiil do a deed that will put him at once in opposition to 
the law, say even that thou dost not wag a finger in the 
business.” 

“Ay, but he will be accountable, my cousin, in his 
freedom to his goods alone.” 

“ And who dost thou think will care to ask whether his 
recusancy hath been punished by fetters or the sword? But 
even say that a stir be made about it, why, it was but a 
chance blow at the worst, and death often comes in such a 
scuffle; who may say or swear that it was not by the merest 
chance inflicted upon his person ?” 

‘ By Heavens, thou art the bravest wench!” cried Sir 
Henry, his passions now lashed into their wildest mood of 
frenzy. ‘ Ay marry, thus it should be, thus it shall be! 
He shall not live to hang as an avenging sword above mine 
head, ready at the first change of measures or of men to de- 
scend and clip me of my fair possessions, the which I shall 
thus have been only holding until it might suit his good 
pleasure and ability to resume them.” 

‘* Nor were it easy to declare how soon that change thou 
speakest of may come,” said Katherine, ‘ sith that the most 
godly youth, our fair King Edward, whom Heaven would 
long preserve, did it but listen to my prayers, is natheless in 
failing health they say; and should the Lady Mary be ap- 
pointed to succeed him, her late refusal to give up the un- 
godly service of the Mass doth sufficiently indicate whither 
the measures of her reign would tend.” 

** And then, I warrant me,” cried Sir Henry, “ will step 
me in this man,—whom methinks I hold in yet deadlier de- 
testation for the obligation that perforce, as it were, he hath 
put me under,—then will he step me in, with his shaven skull 
and mumming garments, to claim the domain that was his 
father’s, and to make a merit to his popish queen of the many 
years that he has been kept out of its possession.” 

“ Troth, wilt thou be fortunate, my cousin, if thy loss be 
of Marwell only.” 

‘** So hath it been whispered in mine ear, that with my 
loss of the living that I hold of Poynet, and with this knave’s 
claw upon the estates of Marwell, I should be reduced toa 
stand as low as many a knight-expectant that rides thank- 
fully in my train to-day.” 

Thus spoke Sir Henry, forgetting in his fury that the 
ills he so vexed himself by supposing, were not merely of the 
future only, but were even, so far as Bernard was concerned, 
absolutely contradicted by the whole tenor of his past conduct. 
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“Lower,” murmured Katherine, ever ready to cast fuel 
on the fire,—* lower, inasmuch as he that falleth from a 
height judgeth better of his misfortune than the hind who 
hath never ventured farther than the valley.” 

“And he serves the church of Owslebury to-morrow, say- 
est thou?” Sir Henry asked abruptly. 

‘Vor certain, Henry. So at least hath he said to Amy.” 

“Ha, Amy! !” cried Sir Henry as he caught the word. 
“St. Mary! ! | had well-nigh forgotten. But what sayest thou, 
Katherine—will she ever wed the man who hath done her 
only brother, and his cousin, unto death 2” 

“Will she?” Kate musingly repeated. ‘ And where- 
fore not, | pray thee? The murther of a cousin, or even of a 
brother-in-law, is no such wondrous deed in the days we live 
in, or the race whence we are all descended; sith that Somer- 
set killed Seymour, and Edward, their nephew, signed the 
death-warrant of the twain. Natheless it were w ell, for the 
guarding against any sisterly scruples that might arise, that 
she should remain in thy lady-mother’s chamber ; or should 
she refuse herself to this restraint, marry, there be many 
here whom I can procure to mislead her as to the hour of ser- 
vice, so that all shall be over ere she gain the church. And 
once that the deed is done, and she thy bride, who dost thou 
think will dare to tell her that the hand which she took in 
wedlock is red with her brother’s blood ?” 

‘* Beshrew me, but thou art as quick-witted as thou art 
brave, sweet Kate!” exclaimed her cousin. “Nay, I will 
forth this moment, and choose out from among my people 
such as are best fitted for the emprise in hand.” 

‘Ay, thou art in the right track now,” Katherine tri- 
umphantly rejoined. * But the evening draws on apace. 
Away my cousin, away! It is the hour for action, not for 
dreaming ; why dost thou linger still ?” 

“Because there is that in thine eye which I never saw 
there before,” he murmured passionately. ‘‘ And while I 
look upon that queenly brow of thine, my cousin, it seems to 
me as if with thee at my side I could rule the world.” 

Katherine only answered by a look that spoke more elo- 
quently than many words to the impulsive being at her side ; 
and kissing the hand she gave him with as much fervour and 
devotion as though it had been that of an enthroned em- 
press, Sir Henry hastily descended to the interior of the 
castle. 

‘The lady did not attempt to follow him; on the contrary, 
she turned to pursue her walk, with a look of such mingled 
sco.n and triumph on her brow, as, had her cousin seen it, 
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might have been a wholesome antidote to the tumult of vanity 
into which she had contrived to throw him. 

‘¢ Fools all!” such were the unflattering thoughts that passed 
through her mind, as with a light proud step she swept along 
the battlements, “ Fools all! Marry, it were passing strange 
indeed had he ever known the colour of mine eyes before, 
seeing that he never deigned me smile or glance while that 
pale-t faced trembler was at his side. But, gra’mercy to Him 
who made us! the strongest man has his weakness like the 
rest of us; and so by his vanity this doughty knight is mine— 
mine own, to work with as I list, for ambition or revenge! 


It was Sunday morning. The chimes of the Twyford 
bells, celebrated in those days for the silvery sweetness of 
their tone, were the only sounds upon the air, and yet they 
were vainly ringing now; not a creature obeyed their sum- 
mons to the church, though hundreds might be seen flocking 
in an opposite direction. Rumours had, in fact, gone forth, 
that, from his prison-walls, Bishop Gardiner had contrived to 
appoint a priest of the old religion (as Catholicity, even in 
those early days, had begun to be distinguished) to the neigh- 
bouring church of Owslebury ; and it was also whispered 
that, instead of the newfangled service, the forcible introduc- 
tion of which had already caused bloodshed in half the Eng- 
lish counties, the new incumbent of St. Mary’s intended, at 
the peril of his life, to perform the old legitimate Mass of 
Rome; therefore were people hastening hither that they 
might see once more and worship at a service endeared to 
their hearts alike by the traditions of centuries and the recol- 
lections of their childhood. 

There were many eager faces, of course, among that 
crowd, but there were anxious ones as well as eager; for 
word had been passed from one to another, that Sir Henry 
Seymour, a man of blood and lawless habits, would be at the 
church that day, accompanied by a picked party of his myr- 
midons, for the express purpose of opposing the priest in the 

execution of his office. They doubted that bloodshed would 
be the consequence ; for, young as he was, the cruelty of Sey- 
mour had already become a kind of proverb in the county ; 
yet was there evidently no idea of opposing him, or of en- 
deavouring the rescue of his intended victim. In fact, the 
chastisements with which every previous attempt in favour of 
the Latin service had been visited by the crown were far 
too severe, and too recent in the memories of the people, to 
admit of their again contemplating any thing of the kind; 
and as to saving the life of their young incumbent, the men 
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of Hampshire judged with Katheriue, and judged correctly, 
that they would probably win but rough thanks from [Eng- 
land for such unsolicited interference, since the mere murder 
of a priest would never be judged as a delinquency worthy 
the attention of this enlightened nation. Albeit, however, 
they did not intend risking their precious lives in his defence, 
they had known and loved him since boyhood, and many an 
eye was bent with affectionate anxiety upen him, as for the 
first time in his official cape city he entered his parish-church. 
Yet he himself was entirely unaware of the feeling with which 
he was regarded; for so filled was he witha solemn consclous- 
ness of the ereatness of the act he was about to accomplish, 
that his soul could admit of no other thought ; and while his 
eyes were directed towards the altar, it yet almost seemed 
as if they were looking through it, and beyond it, into the 
unfathomable heavens, whose Lord he was shot to call 
down to earth for the sanctification of His people. He had 
passed with that face unchanged through the crowd in the 
churchyard, though some among them bid God bless him, 
and others, with scowling looks and hands ostentatiously 
fingering their weapons, proclaimed themselves to be of that 
lawless band whom Sir Henry kept in pay, and whose very 
presence at that moment within the sacred building betray ed 
the nature of their errand. He had passed through them all, 
both friends and foes, as one unconscious of their presence, 
and he had set his foot upon the very threshold of the chan- 
cel, when a woman, clad in a muffler that concealed her figure, 
stepped suddenly from behind a pillar, and laid a finger on 
his arm. It was Katherine Mortimer! For a moment she 
gazed upon his face with that sense of involuntary awe which 
so often crept over her in the presence of the young priest; 
and then, shaking of, by an evident effort, the unwilling feel- 
ing, rapidly, but yet distinetly, she whispered in his ear: 

“ Bernard, | repent me that I have contrived this coil 
against thee. Go back, go back! as yet thou art not com- 
mitted, as yet it is not too late.” 

“1 am here because of my duty, lady, nor may I go back 
until it is accomplished. Wheretore, I pray you, to let me 
pass, without this further and most useless parley.” 

‘** Pass, then, in the fiend’s name, and be thy blood upon 
thine own head!” cried Katherine passionately, her last mo- 
ment of repentance gone, and stepping at the same time suf- 
ficiently on one side to allow of Bernard's pushing his way to 
the altar, which he did, with a face and manner as perfectly 
recollected as though nothing had occurred to distract or dis- 
turb him. By this time the church was filled to ov erflowing, 
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and the service, accordingly, was almost immediately com- 
menced. At first it proceeded so quietly, that it hardly 
seemed as if violence could be intended; yet any one not 
particularly attentive to what was going on at the altar, 
might easily have perceived that the ill favoured crew, indi- 
viduals whose presence we have already noticed, contrived, 
separately, and as if without any previous underst: inding be- 
tween each other, to make their way gradually through the 
body of the church, until they stood in considerable numbers 
round the very entrance of the sanctuary. Whether Bernard 
saw them or not, was a matter of speculation among many of 
the more anxious of the assistants, but neither by look nor 
gesture did he betray any knowledge of their presence.  Be- 
fore he commenced the canon, he p: aused for a moment in deep 
thought, as though gathering himself up for the coming strug- 
gle; and then, with redoubled earnestness, and a face lichting 
up more and more in gladness and devotion, until it glowed 
almost with the glory of the seraphim, he pursued the service 
until he arrived at the moment of the consecration. There, 
again, he paused: the circle of armed men around the altar 
was each instant becoming more dark and dense, their ges- 
tures more fierce and threatening, while the clash of their arms, 
and the impatient stamping of their feet, as they pressed 
nearer and nearer still, showed them eager as tigers to pounce 
upon their prey. Therefore it was he paused ; “for he feared 
they might interrupt him before the conclusion of the Divine 
My. steries; and he would not pronounce the awful words which 
were to bring the Lord of heaven and earth face to face with 
His rebellious creatures, if he could not insure Him from 
insult and sacrilege during the brief space that He was to 
remain upon the altar. And yet, though he might not con- 
scientiously proceed, the soul of Bernard was thirsting that 
day to receive his Master before the hour of his own sacrifice 
should arrive; and, acting suddenly upon this impulse, he 
turned to address the men who were there for no other pur- 
pose than the accomplishing of his doom. Some among them 
fancied he was about to implore their mercy, and cast ques- 
tioning glances towards their leader; while a few terrified 
ejaculations from the body of the church told how anxiously 
the bystanders were awaiting the result of this appeal; but 
they were all mistaken. Tar as heaven from earth was the 
thought of that young priest from any dread of death, or any 
desire save of that glorious immortality, whither he knew that 
he was tending; and if his cheek did flush, and his eye for an 
Instant grow less calm, it was not for any emotion of hope or 
fear that stirred him, but solely because at the side of Sir 
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Henry, who, for all that he wore his visor down, was easily 
recognised, Bernard beheld the muffled figure of ‘the woman 
who had met him at the porch, and knew that Katherine 
Mortimer, whom he once had hoped to see consecrated as the 
bride of Heaven, had not hesitated to sanction by her presence 
a deed of sacrilege and blood. ‘The startling effect of this 
discovery, however, passed away almost ere it could be per- 
ceived; and then he addressed his intended murderers in a 
strain of hope and love, such as the Roman soldiers must 


have often heard from the martyrs whom they crowned in 
death. 


[To be continued. ] 


CAMPION THE MARTYR TO CHENEY, ANGLICAN 
BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 


Campion, while fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, though 
troubled with grave misgivings about the Protestant sects, 
suffered himself to be over-persuaded by Cheney, then Bi- 
shop of Gloucester (the first episcopal representative of the 
school that grew into power in the time of James I. and 
Charles L., and which, under the names of *f High Church,” 
Tractarian, Puseyite, &e., has been continued to the present 
day), and to be by him ordained deacon. The trouble of 
conscience that ensued was a great occasion of the conversion 
of the martyr. After he had escaped the dangers of appre- 
hension, and had come to anchor in still water in the English 
College at Douai, he wrote the following letter to his old 
friend, which we translate and publish, because it exactly 
meets the case of High Churchmen and Unionists of the pre- 
sent day, and we beg those that read it to remember who the 
writer was,—one, namely, who laid down his life for the truth 
just as bravely as St. Stephen, St. Polycarp, St. Ignatius, or 
St. Laurence, whose voice comes to us from the ranks of the 
white-robed army of martyrs, sounding with a power, autho- 
rity, and persuasiveness, that no man on earth, however great 
his talents, or his apparent goodness, can claim for even his 
weightiest words, 


Edmund Campion’s Epistle to Richard Cheney, Bishop of Gloucester, 
written from Douai in 1572. 

“Tt is not now as of old the dash of youth, or facility of pen, 

nor even a dutiful regard of your favours, that makes me write to 

you. I used to write from the mere abundance of my heart ;—a 
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greater necessity has forced me to write this letter. We have 
already been too long subservient to men’s ears, to the times, to our 
hopes of glory ; at length let us say something for the service of our 
soul. I beg you by your own natural goodness, by my tears, even 
by the pierced side of Christ, to listen to me. There is no end nor 
measure to my thinking of you; and I never think of you without 
being horribly ashamed, praying silently, and repeating the text of 
the Psalm, 4b alienis Domine parce servo tuo. What have I done ? 
It is written, Videbas furem et currebas cum eo; and again, Lauda- 
tur peccator in desideriis suis, et impius benedicitur. So often was 
I with you at Gloucester, so often in your private chamber, so many 
hours have I spent in your study and library, with no one near us, 
when I could have done this business, and I did it not; and what 
is worse, I have added flames to the fever by assenting and assist- 
ing. And although you were superior to me in your counterfeited 
dignity, in wealth, age, and learning ; and though I was not bound 
to look after the physicking or dieting of your soul, yet since you 
were of so easy and sweet a temper as in spite of your gray hairs 
to admit me, young as I was, to familiar intercourse with you, to 
say whatever I chose, in all security and secrecy, while you im- 
parted to me your sorrows, and all the calumnies of the other here- 
tics against you; and since like a father you exhorted me to walk 
straight and upright in the royal road, to follow the steps of the 
Church, the councils and fathers, and to believe that where there 
was a consensus of these there could be no spot of falsehood, I am 
very angry with myself that I neglected to use such a beautiful 
opportunity of recommending the faith through false modesty or 
culpable negligence, that I did not address with boldness one who 
was so near to the kingdom of God, but that while I enjoyed your 
favour and renown | promoted rather the shadowy notion of my 
own honour than your eternal good. 

But as I have no longer the occasion that I had of persuading 
you face to face, it remains that I should send my words to you to 
witness my regard, my care, my anxiety for you, known to Him to 
whom I make my daily prayer for your salvation. Listen, I be- 
seech you, listen to a few words. You are sixty years old, more 
or less, of uncertain health, of weakened body, the hatred of here- 
tics, the pity of Catholics, the talk of the people, the sorrow of your 
friends, the joke of your enemies. Against your conscience you 
falsely usurp the name of a bishop, by your silence you advance a 


pestilential sect which you love not, stricken with anathema, cut off 


from the body into which alone the graces of Christ flow, you are 
deprived of the benefit of all -" sacrifices, and sacraments. 
Who do ag think yourself to be? What do you expect? What 
is your life? Wherein lies your hope? In the heretics hating you 
so implacably, and abusing you so roundly? Because of all here- 
siarchs you are the least ‘crazy ? Because you confess the living 
presence of Christ on the altar, and the freedom of man’s will ? 
Because you persecute no Catholics in your diocese? Because you 
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are hospitable to your townspeople, and to good men? Because 
you plunder not your palace and lands as your brethren do?) Surely 
these things will avail much, if you return to the bosom of the 
Church, it you suffer even the smallest persecution in common with 
those of the household of faith, or Jom your prayers wath theirs. 
But now whilst you are a stranger and an eneny, whilst like a base 
deserter you figlit under an a.ien flay, it is in vain to attempt to 
cover your crimes with the cloak of virtues. You shall gain no- 
thing, except perhaps to be tortured somewhat less horribly in the 
everlasting fre than Judas or Luther or Zwinglius, or than those 
antagonists of yours, Cooper, Hlumphrey, and Samson. What sig- 
nifies the kind ofdeath? Death is the same, whether you are thrown 
from a tall rock mto the sea, or pushed from a low bank into the 
river; Whether a man is killed by iron or rope, by rack or bullet, 
by knife or axe; whether pounded by stones or by clubs, whether 
roasted with fire or boiled in scalding water. What is the use of 
fighting for many articles of the faith, and to perish for doubting of 
afew? ‘To escape shipwreck and to fall by the dagger? ‘To flee 
from the plague and die of fame? ‘Yo avoid the flames and be 
suflocated with the smoke? He believes no one article of the faith 
who refuses to believe any single one. For as soon as he know- 
ingly oversteps the bounds of the Church, which is the pillar and 
ground of the truth, to which Christ Jesus the highest, first, and 
most simple truth, the source, light, leader, line and rule of the 
faithful, reveals all these articles,—whatever else of Catholic doc- 
trine he retains, yet if he obstinately depraves one dogma, that 
which he holds he holds not by orthodox faith, without which it_is 
impossible to please God, but by his own reason, his own convic- 

tion. In vain do you defend the religion of Catholics, if you hug 
only that which you like, and cut off all that seems not right in 
your eyes. There is but one plain known road, not inclosed by 
your palings or mine, not by private judgment, but by the severe 
laws of humility and obedience ; ; when you wander from this you 
are lost. You must be altogether within the house of God, within 
the walls of salvation, to be sound and sate from all injury; if you 
wander and walk abroad ever so little, if you carelessly thrust hand 
or foot out of the ship, if you stir up ever so small a mutiny in the 
crew, you shall be thrust forth,—the door is shut, the ocean roars, 

you are undone. He who vathereth not with Me, saith the Saviour, 
scattereth. Jerome explains, He who is not Christ’s is Anti- 
christ’s. You are not stupid enough to follow the heresy of the 
Sacramentarians ; you are not mad enough to be in all things a 
slave of Luther’s faction, now condemned in the general councils of 
Constance and ‘Trent, which you yourself think authoritative. And . 
yet you stick in the mire of your imagination, and wish to seem to 
hit the bird in the eye, and to sit as a friendly ai bitrator in the petty 
disputes of your brethren. Do you remember the sober and solemn 
answer which you gave me, when three years ago we met in the 
house of ‘Thomas Dutton at Shireburn, where we were to dine? We 
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were talking of St. Cyprian. I objected to you, in order to discover 
your real opinions, that synod of Carthage which erred about the 
baptism of infants. You answered truly, that the Holy Spirit was 
not promised to one province, but to the Church; that the univer- 
sal Church is represented in a full council ; nial that no doctrine 
can be pointed out, about which such a council ever erred. Ac- 
knowledge your own weapons which you used against the adver- 
saries of the mystery of the Eucharist. You ery up the Christian 
— the assemblies of bishops, the guardians of the deposit, that 
s, the ancient fuith ; these you commend to the people as the in- 
races of Scripture ; most rightly do you ridicule and refute the 
impudent figment of ceriain thieves and robbers. Now what do 
you say? Here you have the most celebrated fathers and patri- 
archs, and aposiolic men, collected at ‘Trent, who have all united to 
contend for the ancient faith of the fathers. Legates, prelates, car- 
dinals, bishops, deputies, doctors, of diverse nations, of mature age, 
rare wisdom, princely dignity, wonderful learning. There were 
collected Italians, F renchme n, Spaniards, Portuguese, Greeks, Poles, 
Hungarians, Flemings, Illyrians, many Germans, some Irish, Croats, 
Moravians,—even England was not unrepresented. All these, whilst 
you live as you are living, anathematise you, hiss you out, excom- 
municate you, abjure you. What reason can you urge? Especially 
now you have declared war against your colleagues, why do you 
not make full submission, without any exceptions, to the discipline 
of these fathers? See you aught in the Lord’s Supper that they 
saw not, discussed not, resolved not? Dare you equal yourself by 
even the hundredth part with the lowest theologians of this council ? 
I have confidence in your discretion and modesty ; you dare not. 
You are surpassed, then, by your judges in number, value, weight, 
and in the serious and clear testimony of the whole world. Once 
more consult your own heart, my poor old friend; give me back 
your old beauty, and those excellent gifts which have been hitherto 
smothered in the mud of dishonesty. Give yourself to your mother, 
who begot you to Christ, nourished you, consecrated you; acknow- 
ledge how cruel and undutiful you have been; let confession be the 
salve of your sin. You have one foot in the grave, you must die, 
perhaps directly, certainly in very short time, and stand before that 
tribunal, where you will hear, Give an account of thy stewardship ; 
and unless while you are on the way you make it up quickly and 
exactly with the adversary of sin, it shall be required to the last 
farthing, and you shall be driven miserably from the land of the 
living by Him whom you will never be able to pay. Then those 
hands which have conferred spurious orders on so many wretched 
youths shall for: very pain scratch and tear your sulphurous body ; 
that i impure mouth, defiled with falsehood and schism, shall be filled 
with fire and worms and the breath of tempests. That high pomp 
of your flesh, your episcopal throne, your yearly revenues, spacious 
palace, honourable greetings, band of servants, elegant furniture,— 
that affluence for which the poor ignorant people esteem you so 
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happy, shall be exchanged for fearful wailings, gnashing of teeth, 
stink, filth, dirt, and chains. ‘There shall the spirits of Calvin and 
Zwinglius, whom you now oppose, afflict you for ever, with Arius, 
Sabellius, Nestorius, Wiclif, Luther,—with the devil and his angels 
you shall suffer the pains of darkness, and belch out blasphemies. 
Spare yourself, be merciful to your soul, spare my grief. Your 
ship is wrecked, your merchandise lost; nevertheless, seize the 
plank of penance, and come even naked to the port of the Church. 
Fear not but that Christ will preserve you with his hand, run to 
meet you, kiss you, and put on you the white garment; saints and 
angels will sing for joy. Take no thought for your sites He will 
take thought for you who gives the beasts their food, and feeds the 
young ravens that call upon Him. If you but made trial of our 
banishment, if you but cleared your conscience, and came to behold 
and consider the living ex amples of piety which are shown here by 
bishops, priests, friars, masters of colleges, rulers of provinces, lay 
people of every age, rank, and sex, I believe that you would give 
up six hundred Englands for the opportunity of redeeming the re- 
sidue of your time by tears and sorrow. But if for divers reasons 
you are hindered from going freely whither you would, at least free 
your mind from its grievous chains ; and whether you remain, or 
whether you flee, set your body any task rather than let its gross- 
ness oppress you, and banish you to the depths of hell. God knows 
those that are His, and is near to all that call upon Him in truth. 
Pardon me, my venerated old friend, for these just reproaches, and 
for the heat of my love. Suffer me to hate that deadly disease, let 
me ward off the imminent danger of so noble a man, and so dear a 
friend, with any dose, however bitter. And now, if Christ gives 
grace, and if you do not refuse, my hopes of you are equal to my 
love; and I love you as passing excellent in nature, in learning, in 
gentleness, in goodness, and as doubly dear to me for your many 
kindnesses and courtesies. If you recover your health, you make 
me happy for ever; if you despise me, this letter is my witness ; 
God judge between you and me, your blood be on yourself. Fare- 
well.—From him that most desires your salvation, 
Epmunp Campion.” 


The following quotation from Wood’s Athene Oxonienses 
(ed. Bliss. vol. ii. p. 792), forms the appropriate colophon to 
the preceding letter: 

“One of Cheney’s successors in the see of Gloucester, named 
Godfrey Goodman doth wonder why his master William Camden 
should say that Cheney was Luthero addictissimus, whereas it is cer- 
tain that he was a papist, and bred up his servants papists, as he 
had been informed by one of them with whom he had spoken. He 
tells us also, that it doth appear upon record in the Arches that he 
was suspended for Popery, and died so suspended, and never would 
make any rec cantation.’ * 


* It is but fair to give the per contra to this, which we have but just dis- 
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He died, April 25, 1579, just one year and two months 
before his correspondent returned as a Catholic priest to run 
his glorious course of thirteen months’ labour; or (to use his 
own words) to carry whatever cross God might lay on him, 
and never to despair of the conversion of his country, while a 
man could be found to enjoy its Tyburn, to be racked with 
its torments, or to be consumed in its prisons. 








Kebiclw.* 


CIVILISATION IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


La Civilisation au dme Siécle. Par A. F. Ozanam. QUéuvres 
completes: tom. I. and II. Paris: Jacques Lecoflre et 


Cie. 1855 


Tit name of Frederic Ozanam is one that merits respect and 
gratitude from all those to whom the religion of Christ is a 
prized inheritance ; and there is something in the tone of his 
Writings so pre- eminently truthful and straightforward, that 
we cannot but think he ought to be a special favourite with 
our countrymen. Tis chivalry and adventuresomeness almost 
remind one of the late Lieutenant Bellot, a navigator in diffe- 
rent but hardly more inhospitable or inaccessible seas; while 
both were cut offequally in the prime of their days, universally 
beloved and regretted by those who had been fellow-sharers 
of their trials, and who consequently were most unexception- 
able witnesses to their courage and constancy. It is difficult 
indeed to understand how a man occupying the position 
which Ozanam did for so many years, in such a country as 
modern France, should have managed to secure and to keep 
to the last the good will, nay, the warm affection, of so many 


covered, Campion, in his Ten Reasons (published in 1581), speaks thus of a ser- 
mon preached in London in favour of omitt:ng the clause, * He descended into hell.” 
from the Creed. ‘* this was told me by an ear-witness, Richard Cheney, a most 
miserable old man, who was cruelly used by robbers without, and yet would not 
come within his father’s house.” |! hough these words in their construction only 
apply to the time when Cheney told the story, yet we must confess that, if Cam- 
pion bad known that he had died a Catholic, he would not have spoken in this 

way about him. The question still remains, did he die a Catholic, ‘* but secretly, 
for tear of the Jews?” A thing not at all improbable in those times, and for 
which there is the direct evidence of Goodman his successor. 

* Accidental circumstances prevent us from giving the continuation of the 
Review of Huc’s Christianity in China this month, 
VOL. VIIIL—-"NEW SERIES. F 
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great and good men differing with each other, as with him, 
upon one or more grave fundamental principles, without ever 
in the smallest sense compromising his integrity. Yet suca 
was the case. He pursued his own line fearlessly and con- 
sistently, but he se spoke disrespectfully of ‘those who 
diflered from him, provided they did so conscientiously ; and 
hence the consequence has been, that he left no enemies, and 
in every page that has been written and circulated in his 
praise, first and foremost is placed his honesty. 

We do not wish our simple word to be taken for the 
merits of a character so rare. We can produce abundant 
evidence from the testimonies themselves. His entire works 
have been published at the expense of his friends and ad- 
mirers. Among his panegyrists, figure the names of M. Am- 
pere, Comte de Montale mbert, the Pere Lacordaire, M. Ville- 
main, M. de la Villemarque, M. Alfred Nettement, besides 
writers in the Journal des bons Exemples, Civilta Cattolica, 
Ami de la Religion, Correspondant, Revue Contemporaine, 
and the 2terwe des deux Mondes. In the last he is designated 
as that ‘excellent man whom nobody ever knew without lov- 
ing,* 
one who never employed any other language than that of per- 
suasion for the purpose of setting forth his own personal convic- 
tlons, . . . one who never confounded genuine doubt with hostility 
and bad faith; who knew how to honour probity and talent where- 
soever he encountered them; than whom nobody ever attached 
himself more scrupulously to the practice of that admirable precept, 
/n necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas; one, 
finally, who, being a fervent Catholic, was at the same time a par- 
tisan of liberty, and a defender of the vital idea of progress.” > 

It is true both that he was the darling of what may be 
called the ‘* High Church party,” and that he was offered a 
professional chair by M. Cousin, Without any other pres- 
tige than that of his own literary reputation and high-souled 
character, he was elected to the professorship of foreign liter- 
ature in Paris at the age of thirty-two. M. Guisot did not 
attain to the same distinction till he was thirty-eight; and 
three years after his death, as thovgh to show that his memory 
had not slept, we find M. Villemain, perpetual secretary of 
the Academy, offering in the name of that society ‘ to the de- 
ceased, upon his tomb, the new prize founded to the honour 
of high literature.” 

But there is another trait in his history, and another mo- 
nument to his memory, of a far higher and more durable na- 


* Tom. viii. Oct. 1, 185+. + pp. 197-201. 
~ Rapport de M, Villemain, 1856, p. 18. 
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ture than all his literary efforts put together, and which raises 
him at once above every ‘other mere writer of his own, or, indeed, 
of any other age. He was one of the principal instruments 
in the foundation and organisation of four distinct socicties 
for the regencration, moral and religious, of his country, and 
of the world. ‘These were the ‘* Conterences of Notre Dame,’ 
the ** Circle,” the ‘* Conferences of St. Vineent of Paul,” and 
the ‘* Work of the Propagation of the Faith.” The two for- 
mer, indeed, are rather of the nature of local or national in- 
stitutions; but the two latter have already produced vast and 
salutary effects in every quarter of the globe. Speaking of 
the last of them, M. Ampere says 

“The success of Christian enterprise shows how much may be 
done by the re-union of a large number of small efforts animated by 
the same spirit. The members of the association contribute one 
sou weekly. The first collections were made in 1820 amongst the 


workmen of L yous. The annual budget of the society amounted i in 
1852 to five millions. 


We cannot refrain from adding what follows : 

*Ozanam never did more for this evangelical undertaking than 
in the year when, in the midst of his laborious preparations for the 
examination (concours), on which depended his whole future, whilst 
writing his book upon Dante, and composing his lectures upon com- 
mercial law, he found time to take an active part in the work of the 
missions, and to go besides of an evening to teach the soldiers to 
read. . . « I cannot abstain from mentioning these things. It should 
be hein what his modesty concealed from his best friends, namely, 
his twofold life,—the one, that of the learned, the author, the pro- 
fessor; the other, that of the saint. Of this second existence, that 
fertilised the first, by nourishing those high-souled sentiments which 
his books and lectures accordingly revealed, I was but imperfectly 
aware; and thus in esteeming and honouring Ozanam as much as [ 
did, | knew not to what extent my admiration for him was due.’’* 


In the hidden man lies the key to the public man. Oza- 
nam seems to have been animated by a single object through- 
out his whole life—the glory of God. On this he concen- 
trated, and to this he consecrated alike the labours of his 
study, and the more varied pursuits of his active existence. 
Whether he read, wrote, taught, travelled, it was all one. 
He saw it in the beauties of nature, in the marvels of art, 
in the sublime flights of Plato, and in the moth-eaten Mss. 
of the middle ages. When you have read one of his works, 
you have read them all, as far as principle or moral applica- 
tion is concerned. Never had the Christian religion a warmer 
ora more single-hearted champion. His imperturbable sted- 


* Notice Biographique, p. 15. 
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fastness to the one idea that inspired him almost amounts to 
what was said by Gibbon of the great St. Athanasius,—and 
this it is, coupled with his exceeding candour and remarkable 
forbearance towards others, that so much enhances his value 
as a writer of the nineteenth century. Speaking of his Ldudes 
germaniques, his biographer, already quoted, says: 


“ ‘To show barbarians disciplined by Roman cultivation, civilised 
by Christianity and by the Church, suc h is the design of this work. 
Ozanam has embraced there researches the most laborious, and 
kinds of knowledge the most varied. He begins with the barbarians ; 
and, in order to know them, ascends to their very cradle; he plunges 
courageously into German early history (origines). With native 
sources he ever associates information drawn from Latin writers ; 
for Roman civilisation, he consults historians and rhetoricians; he 
applies to the study of this civilisation in its decadence the light 
which, as doctor-in-law, he borrows from Roman jurisprudence. 
As for Christianity, he has only to allow himself to be carried for- 
wards by the predilection of his studies and of his faith. ‘There re- 
sults from this association of studies so diverse a triple light, that, 
till he wrote, had never in the hands of any one else been concen- 
trated upon the great and obscure subject of his choice. Men versed 
In Scandinavian antiquities did not ordinarily go deep into the state 
of Roman legislation and of society; historians of Rome never oc- 
cupied themselves seriously with the antiquities of the North, the 
historians of Christianity sull less. This is not all. Not only has 
Ozanam studied these three great facts,—Germanism, Roman civilis- 
ation, and the Church,—but also, in their turn, though not in the 
same degree, has he been enamoured of them all, and his work of 
erudition is perpetually animated by this triple enthusiasm. ‘The 
savage majesty of the Edda transports him; he loves the rude vir- 
tues of the Germans; he bends before the grandeur of Roman po- 
lity, imposing even in its ruins; he prostrates himself before the 
charitable genius of Christianity and the triumphs of the Church, 
whose pious child he is.” 


Then, referring to his Civilisation chez les Franes, he con- 
tinues : 


‘Without departing from the truth, Ozanam employs all the 
charms of his imagination in the recital of the apostolical conquests 
of the grand servants of Catholicism, who go forth to the pacific 
subjugation of barbarian nations; at the same time, arrived at an 
epoch when ancient Rome is fallen, when paganism is no longer 
dangerous, he generously lays aside all hatred in presence of a van- 
quished foe, and treats him with a courtesy which itself springs from 
charity. He even takes pleasure in bringing out the classical and 
literary side of SS. Columban and Bonifacea - - side but little known 
in the heroic lives of these pious apostles, and which had never been 
set in relief by hagiologists or philosophers, but which nevertheless 
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imparts a naive charm to their austere physiognomies, by, as it were, 
introducing into them a smile and a grace without disparaging their 
virtues. St. Columban is not the less the intrepid Bridene of the 
court of Brunehart, the destroyer of the last idols of Germany, the 
founder of a vast number of monasteries, because he has written, for 
amusements sake, a letter in adonic verse; wherein he prays his 
friend not to despise ‘ these little verses, these short strains, in which 
Sappho, the great Lesbian muse, used to cast her melodious notes ; 

and because,’ "hes says, indulging in the innocent pleasure of mytho- 
logical or Se thenceforward without danger, ‘the shower of gold 
has penetrated into the tower of Dane: for a collar of gold, Am- 
phiaraus was sold by a treacherous spouse.’ St. Boniface ended the 
life of a missionary by a martyr’s death. He did not cease to be 
austere, because he received with kindness the verses which, from 
the recesses of a cloister, his relative St. Licba addressed to him ; or 
because he answered her in a poem composed of twelve enigmas, 
which he accompanied with this graceful message : ‘1 wished to send 
to my sister ten apples of gold, plucked from the tree of life, where 
they hung among we blossoms.’ ‘The poem of Bonitace, it is true, 
ran upon te virtues; but, then, what language does justice use ?— 

: They say that the ied of Jove gave me “birth ; ; and that, being 
a virgin, | quitted the profane earth on account of its crimes. The 
day that I was despised, a swarm of evils flung themselves upon 
the people; they threw down, without repenting ‘of it, the precepts 
of the veritable Master of thunder, the laws of Christ. See why 
they go down sadly into the night of Erebus, and proceed to inha- 
bit with wailing the flaming realms of Pluto.’ One sees that, like 
the fathers of the Church, the missionaries of the eighth century 
were far from being severe towards classical studies,—a fact that 
should be taken into consideration in the nineteenth century,—and 
how foreign any such severity was to Ozanam himself! He who 
speaks of * the sequence of letters’ as no less us: ful to study than 
the sequence of empires by Bossuet, found, in his rigorous ortho- 
doxy, no anathemas against the great works of antiquity. On the 
contrary, he saw in these great works a secondary instrument of 
God tor the education of the human race, of which Christianity was 
the Divine complement. ... . As | have said, the Liudes germa- 
niques were intended to wale part of a vreat whole, destined to fill 
up a chasm in the history of the human. mind, and to connect anti- 
quity and modern times—by showing that, under the influence of 
Christianity, ancient civilisation had not only been never interrupted, 

but had received a new and fruitful principle, which, along ages of 
the greatest barbarism, had propagated itself up to the thirteenth 
century, the apogee of the middle ages. ‘This work, one in thought, 

but composed of several pieces not ‘having s the same form, should be 
called * History of Civilisation in Barbarous Ages,’ ”* 


Of this whole, the work to which we have proposed call- 


* p. 22, 
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ing attention in the present instance would form the first 
part; the two works on France and Germany would form a 
continuation, unhappily never completed; while the work on 
Dante would be a kind of colophon, giving finish and consist- 
ency to the entire series. Smaller works, like his /’ranciscan 
Poets in Italy in the Thirteenth Century, are so many de- 
corations and embellishments. It is exactly the plan which 
our own Wordsworth sketched out as affording a key to the 
consecutiveness and interdependence of his own poems,—the 
Gothic edifice, with cloisters, aisles, transepts, side-chapels, 
triforia, porches, crypts, as so many harmonious embellish- 
ments or after-thoughts. 

We are aware of no study that has been attended with 
more eminently successful results than this one of the course 
and progress of civilisation. Already has it uprooted a heap 
of ignorant prejudices in the public ‘mind, and disseminated 
kindlier fe: lings in favour of the Catholic Church. It 1s 
seen how much of modern civilisation is due to her strong 
remonstrances addressed to the emperors of Rome and of 
Constantinople; to her assertions and triumphant vindications 
of the prerogatives of moral over brute force during the first 
inroads of the barbarians; to the counterpoise which she 
erected against the iron grasp of feudalism; and to the un- 
daunted front which she has opposed in all ages to kings and 
princes in their licentious excesses or cruel tyranny. It is 
seen that she sowed the seed of almost every moral advance- 
ment, almost every amelioration in the social or domestic 
scale, of which we are reaping the advantages in the present 
day. It is seen that she preached peace and promoted it; 
encouraged the arts while she Christianised them; not only 
guarded literature, but resuscitated it, as soon as time would 
permit. Dr. Gieseler is obliged to admit the wholesome 
changes that were made in the imperial code, owing to re- 
presentations from the bishops, for the protection of women 
and children, for the better treatment of slaves and prisoners, 
for the punishment of vice, and for more humane measures 
generally. Mr. Hallam is constrained to admit that religion 
alone made a bridge over the chaos of barbarism, uniting the 
two periods of ancient and modern civilisation; while M. 
Guizot exclaims loudly that it was the Christian Church, and 
not merely Christianity, that did all this; for, to use his own 
words, * had Christianity been no more tian a belief, a senti- 
ment, an individual conviction, we may believe that it would 
have sunk amidst the dissolution of the Empire and the in- 
vasion of the barbarians.” It is not fifty years since this study 
commenced, and we already see the fruits of it in every new 
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history that is published. Every new writer on medieval 
history is more liberal than his predecessor. Nobody now 
talks or writes about the dark ages as they used to do; justice 
is beginning to be done even to the monks and schoolmen, 
while medieval arts and architecture have become a positive 
fashion. It was writing a history of civilisation that con- 
verted IF. Schlegel; it was writing the history of the thir- 
teenth century, or rather the life of Innocent I11., that con- 
verted Hurter; it was writing the history of civilisation 
generally, and of the Franks in particular, that has almost 
made a Catholic of that profound statesman and politician, 
M. Guizot. What a theme, therefore, for one so devoted to 
the profession and practice of his religion as F. Ozanam! 
With him head and heart go hand in hand ; his piety deepens 
his eloquence, and his eloquence commends his piety in guise 
the most attractive. ‘hence arises a moral force which is 
perceptible in every page that he writes; the weight of the 
whole man is thrown into the cause; his argumentation is 
not merely that of the reasoning faculty, it is a power tran- 
scending and altogether independent of the syllogism. It is 
in this respect that Ozanam appears in striking contrast to 
M.Guizot. In philosophy, in erudition, M. Guizot is beyond 
all question his superior; in eloquence and fertility of topic, 
they diverge in two opposite directions ; in Ozanam, i imagina- 
tion transports him into the poetry of his subject; in M. 
Guizot, intellect erects a vast system of philosophy from his- 
torical facts. But Ozanam thinks and speaks with the fervid 
conviction of a man who feels what he says; M. Guizot looks 
on, not indeed with the cold indifference of a bare spectator, 
but with the lofty impartiality of a judge who is summing up 
all that can be said on both sides. 

With regard to the subject itself, it is one that presents 
an aspect altogether peculiar. ‘The history of the civilisation 
of the last 2000 years differs essentially from the histories 
of all former civilisation. Each of its other great epochs 
may be «lescribed as a progress w estwards, with a retrospect 
eastwards. ‘The cradle of civilisation lay in the east; and 
each new development, as it arose, referred itself instinctively 
to the land of its original birthplace. Persia looked back 
to Assyria; Greece to Persia; pagan Rome to Greece. In 
the history of civilisation of the last 2000 years, there was 
no looking back at all; Christianity took possession of the 
ancient seat of empire; and from thence, as from a centre, 
germinated a succession of rays that shot forth eastwards 
and westwards, and nor thwards and southwards. ‘lhe east 
received back again all that she had ever given, and some- 
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thing more; the west reaped a harvest, in all essential re- 
spects, of her own sowing. Europe was not civilised from 
Constantinople, as pagan Rome was from Athens. All the 
most Important, most characteristic, elements of her civilisa- 
tlon were of native origin—native, not because there was any 
thing in the national character of the luropean family which 
raised them above their predecessors in the annals of man- 
kind, but native because the old stock had been resuscitated 
by a ‘supernatural ¢ graft, whose intrinsic energy infused new 
life into both root and branch. 

Such, then, in a few words, was the civilisation of which 
Ozanam treats, unique to the extent just noticed in the 
world’s history. We regret that we have neither time nor 
space for copious extracts from his very valuable work. ‘The 
decadence of paganism, its law, literature, poetry, traditional 
usages,—all these are details of the highest interest; and he 
has pursued them to their utmost limits without ever fail- 
ling to notice any thing that might be said in their praise: 
they are the jewels of gold and silver which Israel was able 
to borrow fiom the Egyptians. He enters copiously into 
the particulars of this appropriation. He shows how far Chris- 
tian literature and philosophy may be said with reason to have 
drawn from supplies external to themselves, while their own 
fountain-head is traced to a higher and altogether independent 
source, Christian theology stands forth in all its sublimity 
as the basis of the new system; on it the foundations of so- 
cicty are relaid; from it every art and science that adorn man 
derive supernatural inspiration and new impulse; the super- 
structure that results therefrom is far the noblest and most 
humanised that has ever been witnessed upon earth. It is 
only necessary to contrast it in all its details with the various 
systems that had preceded it, to be convinced of its immense 
superiority over them all, and to be made to confess its in- 
trinsic merits. Every where it is found to have advanced the 
cause of humanity, and to have raised and purified the tone of 
the mind of society, and of our domestic relations, The 
barriers of caste have been broken down; kings and poten- 
tates have been reminded of their responsibility to a superior 
Power, though invisible; the arts of peace have been in- 
vested with honorary distinction over the arts of war; the 
meanest slave has been shown entitled to a full par ticipation 
in the rights of humanity, till the chains that bound him were 
allowed to fall off gradually by universal consent. 


‘¢ Seneca,” writes Ozanam,* “ had in some sense ventured to pro- 
pound the rash view, that slaves might well be men like ourselves. 
* Vol. ii. p. 49. 
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He nevertheless possessed 20,000 slaves himself; and it is nowhere 
recorded that his stoicisin led him to emancipate one of them. It 
was in effect a received proverb to say, that Jupiter took away one 
half of thei intelligence from all those from whom he took away 
liberty. The slaves themselves were persuaded of its truth; they 
believed themselves doomed to this eternal condemnation, under 
the weight of which they perceived themselves crushed and bowed ; 
and from thence arose those bursts of passion and gross shameless- 
ness to which they abandoned themselves, as we perceive, above all, 
in those scenes with which Latin comedy abounds.” 


Christianity put forth principles immediately antagonistic 
to this unnatural degradation of human beings; and, having 
done so, left them to work their own way by the silent force 
of truth and logical inference. Both oppressors and oppressed 
required to have their eyes opened to the real facts of the 
case, 

“It was, in a word, for this reason that Christ had begun by 
taking upon Him the form of a slave and dying upon the cross. 
Every man, after His example, by the fact of becoming a Christian, 
became a voluntary slave: ‘ He tiat is called free is the servant of 
Christ.’”’ 

There was another spectacle that was more convincing still : 


* All those who died martyrs, died veritably and legally slaves— 
‘servants of punishment.’ ‘Thus, from the first, the chain of the 
slave, already bathed in the blood of Calvary, was purified, was con- 
secrated anew in the blood of the martyrs; the slaves themselves 
came to steep their irons there, to dispute with their Christian 
masters the honour of dying for the immortal inviolability of the 
conscience. Among the bands of martyrs who braved punishment 
during the first ages, were always some slaves who represented that 
fallen and accursed portion of the human race. At Lyons, it was 
St. Blandina; in Africa, St. Felicitas; St. Potameana of Alexandria, 
when summoned by the judge to submit to the empassional desires 
of her master: ‘ May it never please God,’ she exclaimed, ‘that I 
should find a judge so iniquitous as to compel me to obey the li- 
cenUous appetites of my master.’ ” 


Silently but surely was socicty leavened by these illus- 
trations of the first principles of Christianity ; nor was it all 
at once that their full application was suggested to minds the 
most advanced. <A touching instance of this is mentioned in 
a subsequent page (53). 


“© S. Paulinas, in a letter, in which he thanks Sulpitius Severus 
for a young slave just received, is overwhelmed at the thoughts of 
having accepted the services of this young man, in whom he recog- 
nised a great soul. ‘He has been my slave, then; he has served me, 
I say, and woe is me that I have permitted it. He who never served 
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sin has been servant of a sinner. And I, wretch that Iam, have 
allowed myself to be waited on by a servant of justice. Every day 
he washed my feet, and, had I permitted him, he would have cleaned 
my shoes, eager to perform every servitude of the body, jealous of 
the empire of his soul. Ah, it is Jesus Christ that I venerate in 
this young man; for every faithful soul comes from God, and every 
one humble of heart proceeds from the very heart of Christ!” 


On the other hand, St. Chrysostom mcets a very obvious 
objection that some made to their emancipation in a manner 
that would be warmly applauded, even in this cavilling age. 
(p. 55.) 


“Tf you acted thus from charity, you would teach them a trade, 
and then set them free; and this is Just what you take care not to 
do. I well know,” he adds, * that my discourse is burdensome to 
you; sull [ know my duty, and will not cease to speak.” 


On the origin of hospitals for the poor and sick, schools 
for the youth of all classes, on the elevation of woman to her 
proper place in society, and on the domestic charms of a 
Christian fireside, Ozanam is equally minute and eloquent: 
he shows by what means labour caine to be considered hon- 
ourable ; and how every trade that could be lawfully exer- 
cised was rescued from the contempt which pagan philosophy 
had attached to it. He contrasts the manners of the ancients 
with those of the nascent church. 


“Antiquity,” says he, “has certainly surpassed us in the monu- 
ments which it erected to pleasure »..... Those men understood 
far better than we the art of enjoying themselves ; it cost them no- 
thing to raise their coliseums, their theatres, their circuses, where 
spectators to the number of 20,000 could find sitting room ; they 
kuew far better the art of enjoyment: but we crush them by the 
monuments which we have erected to pain and infirmity—by those 
innumerable J/étels- Dieu, which our fathers have built to the honour 
of suffering and of weakness.” (p. 71.) 

We will conclude with a few extracts on the origin of 
Christian art, for which purpose he makes his reader descend 
with him into the Catacombs, and on which he dwells with 
rapture. (p. 266 et seq.) 

“It is because religions are necessarily symbolic that they become 
the source and cradle of the arts ; all arts have grown up under the 
shadow of some religion. Nor does this circumstance surprise me; 
for if man, in order to say, no matter what, ts constrained to have 
recourse to signs, which, precisely because they are material, remain 
always inferior to his thought, with far more reason ought it to be 
so when he undertakes to speak to God, of God, of things invisible, 
of all those infinite conceptions, which intelligence can but scarcely 
attain to, and only for a moment contemplate—which pass as so 
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many flashes which it would make permanent, but which have dis- 
appeared even before it has been able to compare its imperfect ex- 
pression with the idea which it was desirous of rendering. It is for 
this reason that, when man tries to speak of things eternal no sign 
suffices him or satisfies him: every means is employed, and comes, so 
to speak, at one and the same time under his hand. But all that the 
chisel and the brush—all that stones raised one above the other toa 
height almost inaccessible, almost to heaven, can eflect—all that the 
world of illusion and of harmony, when sustained by song, can pro- 
duce—all is employed by man; and nothing can serve to content 
the just exigencies of his spirit when occupied with these great and 
immortal ideas.......... You comprehend that Christian art 
will have its cradle in the very cradle of the Christian religion—in 
the Catacombs. It is there that you must descend to see the origin 
of that poesy which we have searched out in books......... 
You must represent to yourself the Catacombs as a labyrinth of 
subterraneous galleries, extending at considerable distances under 
the ‘ faubourgs’ and ‘ campagna’ of Rome. There have been counted 
no less than sixty of these Christian cemeteries, and the circuinval- 
lations which they form round ancient Rome, according to the popu- 
lar traditions which the herdsmen of the campagna repeat, extend 
to the very sea. But, when you descend into these obscure local- 
ities, you are even more struck with their depth than with their ex- 
tent. You enter commonly by the ancient quarries of pouzzolane, 
which have, beyond doubt, ser ved for the construction of the monu- 
ments of Rome, and were the work of the ancients. But, beneath 
or alongside of these quarries, the Christians themselves have dug, 
in the ‘granulated tufa, other galleries of a form wholly different, 
which could serve no longer for the extraction of stone, but only the 
purpose intended by them. All these galleries descend to a se- 
cond, third, or fourth story below the surface of the soil; that is to 
say, to eighty or one hun dred feet, or more. They meander in in- 
finite windings, at one time mounting, at another inclining, as it were, 
to fly the steps of the persecutors involved in them, who were press- 
ing upon the crowd of the faithful, and whose approach has been 
made known. On the right and on the left, the buttresses of the 
wali are pierced with oblong horizontal niches, as the shelves of a 
bookcase—for I can find no comparison more exact; every shelf 
forms a burial-place serving, according to its depth, ie one or more 
bodies. Once the burial accomplished, they closed the shelf with 
blocks of marble, with bricks—with every thing that chance put into 
the hands of those persecuted workmen. At certain distances these 
long corridors opened upon the chapels where were celebrated the 
mysteries, and upon the rooms where instruction was given to the 
catechumens, and where the penitents performed their penance... . 
Try some day, in your youthful pilgrimages, to descend to these 
vast subterraneous plac es; and when you re-ascend, tell me whether 
you have not experienced certain emotions, which none of those 
mighty works of antiquity, those ruins of the Coliseum, of the Par- 
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thenon, and of those other edifices that seemed built for immortality, 
could ever have produced in your soul, 

Nor is this all; these oratories and tombs are covered with 
paintings, often, doubtless, very rude. . . . In re-ascending, espe- 
cially to those catacombs which appear to have been scooped out in 
the earlier ages, you will find a faithful and well-observed tradition 
of the arts of antiquity 3 vou find paintings, of which it can be said, 
without exaggeration, that they have something of the ancient grace, 
and that ther ‘y do not as yet evidence that decadence of Rese art, 


which did not show itself in a definite manner till the second cen- 
tury. 


Thus the paintings themselves give evidence of the antiquity 
of the walls on which they have been traced, and of the doctrines 
which they express.” 


We must refer the reader to the work itself for these in- 
teresting and gracefully-told details. ‘Lill Mr. Northcote’s 
little book on the Catacombs came out, there was no better 
sketch to which the ordinary reader could be referred. It is 
comparatively a new topic in controversy, and likely to prove 
a formidable one, if, in its study, the laws of induction and 
impartial enlightened criticism are not sacrificed to the hasty 
conclusions of “enthusiasm. It is our firm belief that in these 
days the Catholic cause will be best subserved by the study 
of facts, by careful examination of the manners and customs 
of our forefathers: and enumeration of all those benefits 
which Christianity, in the hands of the Church, has conferred 
upon society—upon humanity. ‘Theology is no longer the 
dominant science that it was during the middle ares ; and the 
authority of the syllogism of Aristotle has received a counter- 
poise in the inductive method laid down by ‘lon. Practi- 
cal considerations reign in the minds of the men in the nine- 
teenth century ; and the race will be won by those by whom 
the moral position of our species has been most advanced, and 
its sufferings and imperfections most alleviated. The Church 
will take her stand upon her philanthropic tendencies, past 
and present; she will plead what she has done and is still 
doing for fallen man; she will redouble her works of merey— 
pray, not dispute; minister, not dictate; insist upon her good 
deeds, and not her privileges. It will not be long before the 
tide of public opinion will set in her favour. It is for these 
reasons that we attach so much practical importance to the 
works of the late Professor Ozanam, and recommend them to 
the notice of our Catholic friends so heartily. 
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The Church of the Bihle ; or, Scripture Testimonies to Catholic Doe- 
trines and Catholic Principles. By the Rev. F. Oakeley, (London, 
Dolman.) This is an excellent book ; the argument whic! the lecturer 
handles is in itself so strong, that he can we AT afford to be liberal, even 
extravagant, in his generosity to his opponents; giving them, in every 
case, credit for the best intentions, allowing their di fliculties, not in- 
sising on interpretations which may be controver ed, admitting toa 
certain extent their sophisms ; and yet showing that, after all, the 
scriptural picture of the society and the religion which our Saviour 
came to found upon earth is the photograph - ‘of the Catho.ic Church, 
while all other sects that claim to represent it are wanting, not m one 
or two, but in very many most important features which the picture 
contains, Protestants, keeping their eyes on a few texts and forgetting 
the rest, may consider their caricature of these texts to be the secrip- 
tural Church; but their Church is as imperfect and monstrous as their 
Bible is mutilated, consisting but of these few texts, all else being 
repealed or dead. Mr, Oak: ley, in developing the whole scr riptural idea 
of the Church, affords a touc hstone by which Protestants can test the 
adequacy of their imitation. Influenced by these considerations, Mr. 
Oakeley holds the dissemination of the Bible among Protestants to be 
not only a great fact, which the Catholic would be foolish to ignore, 
but a prov idential disposition, which it behoves him to use as such, 
There are, however, two or three points inthe book, which do not de- 
tract from its value, but which have somewhat tickled our eritical 
noses. In the first place, every one who is conversant with the an- 
nouncements of Catholic functions in the papers, must have often 
noticed the unctuousness of the descriptions of those that take place in 
St. John’s, Islington, The genius foci seems to be one that tends to put 
every body and every thing into surplices and copes, and to administer 
the simplest rites solemnly and functionally. We cannot, therefore, 
wonder, that when, in setting forth the scriptural idea of the Church, 
the lecture in the pulpit of that chureh commenced with the Cross— 
that is, the material, external sign of the Cross, ‘The religion of 
the New Testament,” says he, *‘ is the reiigion of the Cross; the 
religion of the Cross is that whose embiem and sigu is the Cross, as 
the religion of the Crescent is that which sticks the moon above its 
M0-ques 5 but the religion whose emblem is the Cross is preeminently 
the Catholic Church; therefore the Catholic Church is the religion of 
the New Testament. > There is great common sense and facility of 
application in this argument. In its simplicity it reminds us of St. 
Augustine’s directions how to tind the true Church: ‘Go into any town 
where churches and conventicles are numerous, aud ask the chance 
passengers, the common people, which is the Catholic Church? that is 
sure to be the Catholic communion, which the common consent of nations 
calls so; for though sects may try to assume the name, they can never 
make the assumption popular.’ ? ‘As simple is Mr. Oakeley’s s argument, 
The fault we find with it is this: Protestants accuse us of placing our 
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religion in externals; that is one of their deepest prejudices against us, 
Mr. Oakeley’s genius has led him, while arguing with Protestants, to 
putin the first rauk an argument which tends to contirm, not to soften 
or remove, the prejudice, ‘This seems a pity. It is the only lecture 
which leaves such an Mnpression on the minds; and, for that cause, we 
think, either the argument should have been ditte Tre ntly treated, or the 
Jecture put later, The other observation which these lectures suggest 
is, that the writer seems to forget that the sinews, muscles, bones, and 
narrow of our language are its Saxon elements. He is much too pro- 
digal of six-foot words; the music of his periods loses by them, and his 
style gains not dignity, but darkness, by their use. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


The Newspaper Press reviewed. By a Quarterly Reviewer. (Lon- 
don, Dolman.) This pamphlet tells its own tale; written by a (would- 
be) Quarte ‘rly Reviewer for the Dublin, it was printed with the types 
of that periodical: but afterwards, by some eoup-d’état, eliminated 
therefrom (not without exceilent re: ison), and at last given tothe world 
by an indignant author, in another shape, and under the auspices of a dif 
ferent publisher, It is dedicated to ‘the most Eminent person’? in 
England, at whose request it was penned, and contains an account of 
the London newspapers, ending with the Weekly Register, which is 
characterised as a stupid production 3 though, we are told at the same 
time, as it has just got into the hands of a talented literary gentleman, 
it may be expected soon to take its proper place as the organ of Eng- 
lish Catholies. ‘* Own Correspondents” have somehow ferreted out 
this statement, and have enlightened country readers on the subject, 
passing off the judgment of the pamphleteer as that of the person to 
Whom the pamphlet is dedicated. Reports have been industriously 
spread that the Jeegister was tor sale,—nay, had been sold to a man of 
talent, who had himself’ affirmed that he had bought it. It would be 
curious if the “ Own ( Correspondent,” the whisperer of the report, the 
writer of the pamphlet, and the person who is said to have afhirmed 
that he had bought the paper, should turn out to be one and the same 
man ,—cheapening property which he wished to buy, and at the same 
time most ingeniously puthng his own powers ; aw ise trick, worthy of 
the generation of “ talented literary gentlemen,” but scarcely worthy of 
the children of light. 

With respect to the report itself, there were features in it that we 
must say pained us. It is said that statements were made in high quar- 
ters, that at last a gentleman was found worthy ot the confidence of the 
Catholic body, and able to conduct the organ” with satisfaction to all 
parties. A person was mentioned, against whom we do not utter a 
word, but who is known to have ‘lett lis religion in Dablin, and to 
have ‘joined the most rampant Orange societies, to have spoken and 
published the most raving blasphemies against the highest mysteries . 
Christianity ; that such a one should repent, we he artily thank God ; 
is the glory of the Church, that she rejoices with the angels when <t- 
a prodiga il returns, and saves bis soul. But why at once meke him an 
** organ”’ of the Church ? Why rejoice that he should supplant another 
who now holds that place ? 
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Edith Mortimer. By Mrs. Parsons, author of * Thornbury Abbey,” 
&e. (Dolman.) Mrs, Parsons is one of our best writers of Catholic 
fiction. There is a heartiness and energy about almost every thing that 
comes from her pen which is quite characteristic, and which has no 
doubt contributed to make her stories as popular as they deservedly are, 
She also prefers to exhibit the attractiveness of Catholicism in practice 
rather than by coutroversy ; and, above all, she has that geruine sym- 
pathy with the life of the poor Which is often counterfeited by writers 
of all creeds in the present day, but which is usually a much more 
theoretical affair than it evidently is with her. Zdith Mortaner, if not 
one of her best stories, has some of ber best characteristics, while parts 
of it are excellent. In one se nse, it is a thoroughly ** religious story ;’ 
for though it turns on the ordinary affairs of daily lite, and laudably 
eschews (tor the most part) all controversial talk, the practical charac- 
ter of the Catholic religion is incessantly brought betore the reader in 
the conversations and actions of its personages. If any thing, indeed, 
there isa little too much of this to be altogether true to nature. Her 
ladies and gentiemen, too, are not equal to her Jabouring men and 
women, though they are not without an occasional effective bit of colour- 
ing, even when the drawing is not very exact. As a whole, the book 
is dee idedly lively and clever, and will find, as it deserves, many readers. 


The Life of Chariotte Brent By E. C, Gaskell. (Smith, Eider, and 
Co.) The lite of the low-statured, sickly, fragile woman, who, amid the 
savave sterility of a Yorkshire moorand its rugged population, produced 
works of such power and finish as Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villette, must 
not be passed over in silence. Wesimply, however, direct the attention 
of our readers to a biography which would afford ample scope for an 
extended analysis, were we willing to enter on the career of the way- 
ward spirits that have so rapidly passed away ; for in Charlotte Bronté 
died the last child of a family highly gifted w ith intellect and endowed 
with an iron will. That an ill-omened system of training entailed 
wretched consequences on the minds and bodies of this family is a sub- 
ject for much pity, and much condemnation also. Mrs, Gaskell, herself 
a successtul novelist, tells her triend’s sad story with an affectionate 
and sympathetic care, but winds up with an appeal from the “ critical, 
unsympathetic public” which does not accept her conclusions, to ‘ that 
larger and more solemn pubtic” which does, To our ears, this sounds 
very silly. Mrs. Gaskell and Miss Bronté profess to instruct the world, 
and must abide the consequences. It is childish to whine about the 
severity, harshness, or cruelty of strictures which are the test of truth, 
and moreover are courted by ninety-nine out of every hundred book- 
makers as an advertisement. If women write as men, they must be 
judged as men, Like most other ‘*strong-minded” ladies, Mrs. Gaskeil 
does not see that a moody and masculine sentimentalism in urging 
‘* women’s rights’ is as absolutely a conventionality in the clique to 
which she belongs, as any ove of the real or assumed social grievances 
against which writers of her school wage a relentless warfare. 


Alice Sherwin (Popular Library). (Burns and Lambert.) This 
volume is one of a class of which we have hitherto had but too few spe- 
cimens in our Catholic literature. It is an * historical tale” of the days 
ot Henry VIII., and truly deserves its designation. ‘The author pos- 
sesses an eminently historical mind, with a rich imagination aud a 
vigorous masculine ‘style, The personages introduced are no mere auto- 
mata, but pertorm their parts naturally, as if they were acting over 
ugain the real drama of their eventful lives, Many of the chapters, 
indeed, not only have an historical basis, but are a compendious and 
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striking narrative ofactual occurrences: as, for instance, the riot of Evil 
May-Day, with which the story opens; the trial of Sir Thomas More, 

his execution, and that of Bishop Fisher; the martyrdom of Father 

Forrest and the Carthusian mouks ; the vi-itation of the nunnery at 
Godstow by the royal commissioners, &e, The author has succeeded in 
catching the idea of the several facts, and transferring it to the canvas 
ina manner calculated to give them their full effect, without exaggeration 
or undue colouring Many of the quieter scenes, as well as those which 
are the creation of the author's fane y, are equally well drawn; and 
the minor ineidents, and what may be called the general paraphernalia 
of the romance, show considerable reading and accuracy of observation, 

On the whole, the work exhibits powers of description and of idealisa- 
tion far above the average of ordinary writers of fiction. One merit we 
may particularise, which is, that the dramatis persone (\o not tell the 
reader their dispositions and the motives of their proceedings, but act 
them out before them like living human beings. Of all those, however, 
who play their part upon the scene, the central figure, and that on which 
we should say the author hes bestowed most pains, is that of Cardinal 
Wolsey; we do not remember any work which in so few touches gives a 
better or more exact description of his appearance and character; and 
we believe the conception formed by the writer of that great but worldly 
prelate to be the one most strictiy in accordance with “the truth, Asa 
work of art, the defect of the composition lies in the little e:mparative 
connection which the actors in the story, or the movement of the story 
itself, have with many of the celebrated persons and events with which 
a large proportion of the book is oceupied ; yet the tale is well executed, 

and is sufficiently full of adventure to keep alive the interest of a reader 
who looks for entertainment as well as fora graphic representation ot the 
times. Still, itis rather as a series ot historical episodes, or separate paint- 
ings, than as a continuons and compactly-constructed story, that we are 
disposed to award the volume large amount of praise, Asa picture ofa 

most miserable but ever-memoruble epoch in the annals of our Chureh 
and country, the work is worth to the multitude more than many volumes 
of history, properly so calle «1; for it gives the pith of the whole matte r, in 
a form eel style Which must leave a dee ‘p and Jasting, and, what is of 
infinitely more consequence, true, impression on the mind. There is also 
an historical inaccuracy of some importance, which ought to be cor- 
rected in any subsequent editions. The writer speaks of the conduct of 
‘the Dominicans,” with respect to apostasy froin the Holy See, in a 
manner quite contrary to the facts of the case, and unjustly ideutifies the 
whole English province, at least by implication, with the acts of a few 
individu: ils, — possibly even only one or two. We do not ask, of course, 


for absolutely faultless historical accuracy in books of fiction, but this is 
too serious an error to be overlooked. 


Music, the Voice of Harmony in Creation, Selected and arranged 
by Mary Jane Estcourt. (Longmans.) The exact meaning of the title 
of this volume is a puzzle tous, Not so its contents. which are a series 
of extracts trom writers of all classes and schools, chiefly in verse, who 
have written the praises of music. It is as ple: nied a * lounging hook”? 
as we have met with for a long time, We recommend it to our readers 


as a very agreeable companion for the present summer time, 
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